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ABSTRACT 

This report is an overview of events that have taken 
place over the last 4 years to further efforts to make the arts part 
of what every schoolchild learns in every grade. The report recounts 
how the Arts in Schools Basic Education Grants (AISBEG) , a tar " d 
federal pilot project of the National Endowment for the Arts, i.^a> 
stimulated change at the state level ^nd in classrv^jms around the 
country. A chart presents a state"by~state breakdown of program 
grants for fiscal years 1987 through 1990. Part 1 of the report sets 
out "AISBEG Goals and Response." Part 2 looks at "Defining Planning." 
Part 3 of the report presents "Implications for the Future: 
Conclusions and Recommendations." Each of the parts includes a table 
of contents. Profiles describing each state*s participation in the 
program also appear in the report as does a listing of national arts 
and education organizations. (SG) 
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Evaluating Progress 

This is a report about change. It is an overview of events 
that have taken place over the past four years to further efforts to 
make the arts a part of what every school child learns in every grade. 
It recounts how a targeted federal pilot project of the National 
Endowment for the Axts has stimulated change at the state level, and 
ultimately at the local level, in classrooms around the country. It 
shows that what has been started has critical impact on the current 
and future shaping of priorities and policies at the federal and state 
levels. This report, then, is a look forward as well as a recounting of 
events. 

In 1987, the National Endowment for the Arts initiated a 
program that would effect significant and lasting change within the 
counti/s state arts agencies - changes in goals, in structure, and 
consrituency - and that would also enlist these agencies in being 
agents of change throughout their states. The Endowment deter- 
mined that a special initiative, a pool of funds to be used by state arts 
agencies ;o support planning to make the arts integral to basic educa- 
tion in schools, K-12, might stimulate real progress in arts education. 
In aeating the program it in effect asked state arts agencies, change 
agents, to go beyond their usual territory, to initiate, lead, and foster 
collaborative planning with state education agencies as well as other 
partners that would lead to the development and teaching of curricu- 
lum in all arts for all children. The defined task was to find lasting 
ways to make the arts basic to the education of every student. 

What was the desired goal implied in the term "m.aking 
the arts basic to education?" First, making the arts basic to education 
means providing access for all students to all arts as disciplines - 
sequential technical and aesthetic training in music, visual arts, 
theater, and dance as a minimum, also including media and literary 
arts. Then, equally and possibly even more fundamental to the 
general education of cveiy student, it means integrating the arts into 
clafsroom teaching, to teach tiirough the arts and to help students 
understand the integration of art into all facets of life and civilization. 
Pure and simple, making the arts basic comes down to making sure 



that arts curricula are developed and effectively taught, K-12, on a 
par with all other academic subjects. 

State arts agencies traditionally have played an advocacy 
role towards making the arts basic, often since their enabling legisla- 
tion, and have long worked to place artists in schools through resi- 
dency programs. But there had never been a formal, organized 
program dhiat asked state arts agencies to go beyond their traditional 
boundaries and deal directly with the issues of shaping curriculum 
and effecting change in public school education at state, district and 
school levels. Then, in 1987, the National Endowment for the Arts 
asked state arts agencies to use the leverage of a very small amount of 
money combined with a very real understanding of why the arts are 
important to education to effect lasting progress, firom the outside, 
within the huge bureaucracy of state education systems. Not with- 
out justification, many state arts agencies have come to refer to the 
subsequent activities as "the David and Goliath program." 

The intent of the new program. Arts in Schools Basic 
Education Grants, (AISBEG), was to provide seed money for 
planning, followed by single or multiyear implementation funds, to 
support strategies that would make the arts basic in schools. It 
responded to a harsh reality. At the time the program was launched 
there was not a single basic arts education program, providing 
learning in all arts for all students, in any public school in the 
country.^ With the exception of gifted and talented programs largely 
focused on studio and performance skills, few students had any 
substantive exposure to the arts, or any understanding of the arts. 

True, the Eighties had seen a national education reform 
movement: By mid-decade many states were drafting new mandates 
and education philosophies that included the arts. But there, in 
ahnost every sUte, it stopped. Transforming recommendations into 
reality seemed nearly impossible. State departments of education 
were faced with other priorities, pushed by highly organized educa- 
tion advocacy groups for nuth, science, language arts, even sports. 
Often, state departments of education were in fact content to let 
their arts "requirements'* be addressed through the residency pro- 
grams offered through the state arts councils: An occasional artist in 
the classrooin offered a simple and inexpensive solution. It was a 
classic Catch-22: The core of state arts councils' education work - 
residencies offered an easy out, and in effect let states give lip service 
to basic arts education. In some states, the departnwints of education 
only tacitiy acknowledged the arts residency progranu, as the idea of 
letting artists into the classroom was not universally approved, 
because of concerns that these programs would take away from the 
normal classroom work or that artists would "comipt'* the classroom 
education. 
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The initiation of AISBEG planning grants in 1987 
suggested a framework for the necessary solutions, confronted the 
problem head on, and in the process drew loud protests from state 
arts agencies. Immediately, it became clear to the early participants 
that taking a pro-active role in making the arts basic would requii'e 
new priorities, often translated into structural changes within their 
agencies. 

Nearly eveiy state agency had a smoothly functioning 
and clearly defined Arts in Education program, focused on artist 
residencies, and developed in response to the unique education 
programs and circumstances in each state. Over the years, Che 
programs had been fine tuned, and were clearly understood and 
generally eagerly used by schools, albeit by a fairly small number of 
schools. (State arts agencies have annually reached approximately 
10% of the nation's schools through residencies in recent years.^) In 
addition, and of equal importance, the programs served each state*s 
individual artists by offering them an opportunity for income. Few 
state arts agencies were ready or willing to potentially change 
something that was perceived to be effective. There was concern, 
too, that AISBEG would drain Endowment funding away from 
residency programs in the short term and in future years. 

Despite these issues, states began to take advantage of 
the program. In 1987 - the initial funding round - 42 states applied, 
and 16 state arts agencies received planning grants of up to $20,000. 
Another 11 states received planning grants in 1988 and 1989. 
Implementation grants »yere awarded beginning in 1988, generally at 
the level of $50,000 a year for up to three years. Though the intent 
of the program was to offer planning grants as a prelude to implem- 
entation grants, some states applied directly for implementation, 
skipping the subsidized planning phase. 

As of die end of Fiscal Year 1990, 33 states had partici- 
pated in AISBEG. Their eocperiences have varied considerably. 
Some have eagerly embraced a new leadership role in shaping public 
education. Others have viewed themselves as resources, and have 
taken a supporting role to activities initiated by or transferred to the 
state department of education. A few have remained at arm's 
length, in effect subcontracting the task of planning and program- 
ming change to others. 

Despite these differences, all have taken the first steps 
towards what will most likely be lasting and significant change. 
Willingly or reluctantly, the participating state arts agencies are 
beginning to become major players in continuing education reform. 
They have forged relationships with their state departments of 
education, and have worked from inside and outside the system to 
effect change in the way students are taught in classrooms, Krl2. 

^According to figures compiled from final reports submitted to the National 
Endowment for the Arts, Arts in Education ProCTam from State Arts A^cncic* for 



They are learning to speak a new language. They are also rethinking 
the definition of "arts constituency:'' Now, arts educators are for the 
first time beginning to be included, along with arts organizations 
and artists, as arts agency constituents. 

The experiences, state by state, are fascinating. 
ATSBEG's intent was to use the planning process as a catalyst for 
change, an opportunity to focus attention, bring together disparate 
groups, and create replicable models. It sounds straightforward on 
paper, bu*- in reality has been complex, frustrating, and immensely 
time consuming. Nearly every participating state agency has under- 
estimated the time it would take to even wade through a "planning 
to plan** process of identifying partners and planners, learning a 
common language, and getting people to the planning table. Many 
have had to invest considerable tiirie and resources in advocacy and 
public education, just to develop the heightened av^rarencss and 
interest necessary to launch an effective planning process. 

Because of the nature of public education in America, 
with strong emphasis on local control, state arts agencies have 
learned that progress will take a long time. Some conservatively feel 
they will see true results only after 10 years, and real change after 20 
years. All have learned that a depth of change vnll require a shift of 
pliilosophy and values by the public: Parents, teachers, principals 
and school boards must embrace the concept of the arts as basic 
education before real inroads can be made. 

The states have seen that planning can take place in 
many ways, witli a diversity of results, and the debate goes on: What 
is planning for basic arts education? Is it a conference, a series of 
position papers, a written statewide plan, a series of model sites, 
local plans, curriculum frameworks, teacher training, advocacy, 
networking, local partnerships between arts organizations and 
schools? What really works? Tlie diversity of approaches begs the 
next question: How can results be evaluated and progress measured? 
Is it possible to collect any meaningful baseline data? And finally, 
what is the long term stewardship role of the state arts councils, once 
plans have been crafted and responsibilities assigned for implemen- 
tation? How can an often uneasy partnership between a department 
of education and state arts agency be effectively maintained through 
the years, after the incentive of planning money and pilot implemen- 
tation funds diminishes? 

The Nature of This Study 

The enormity of the unanswered questions and the 
potential long term impact on the nature and priorities of state arts 



agencies have led directly to tliis study. Tlic National Endowment 
for the Arts determined that it was critical to leam from the states 
concerning their experiences, the issues faced by each, and their 
progress to date. Though at this early time it is almost imjx)ssible to 
gatlier extensive quantitative data concerning changes and outcomes, 
it is both possible and necessary to gather qualitative information 
that can shape future planning and policy at the national level as well 
as directly aid the states. 

In October 1990, the Arts in Education Program of the 
National Endowment for the Arts contracted with ArtsMarket 
Consulting, Inc. to conduct an in-depth qualitative study of 
AISBEG and its impact on the field. The intent of the study was to 
leam of issues and outcomes from many of those who initiated and 
led AISBEG planning and implementation and to develop a series 
of findings and recommendations, as well as before/after profiles and 
case study information that could be useful for policy and planning 
at the federal and state levels. 

Seventeen states out of the 33 AISBEG participants 
from 1987-1990 were selected for on-site study based on their 
length of time in the program - with the understanding that early 
participants would be better able to reflect on multi-year efforts - 
based on their diversity of approaches, geography, economic condi- 
tions, and state education systems. Each of these states was visited 
by an evaluator for up to five days. The on-site time was spent 
interviewing the following: executive directors of state arts agencies, 
arts in education program staff, other key state arts agency staff who 
were involved in any aspect of AISBEG related work; task force or 
planning committee participants; advisors; Alliance for Arts Educa- 
tion executives, board, and volunteers; representatives from arts 
education associations; artists; state department of education arts 
specialists, state education superintendents or administrators; 
teachers, district arts coordinators and principals involved in 
AISBEG; arts organization executives, legislators, and faculty and/ 
or administrators from higher education who were involved with 
AISBEG. In addition, evaluators frequently traveled to pilot sites, 
seeing firsthand a diversity of models in urban and rural school 
districts. Planning documents were collected and reviewed. 

In addition, a basic set of data was collected from all 33 
states that participated in AISBEG between FY 87 and FY 90, to 
particularly leam of any changes in funding, staffing, priorities, or 
programs as related to AISBEG, both within the state arts agencies 
and the departments of education. 

This report is based on qualitative data collected through 
the interviews and on-site meetings. Supporting statistical data 
contained in Part Three and referenced in various charts throughout 



the study was collected from surveys answered by the 33 FY 87-90 
participant states, and other secondary sources including The 
National Center for Education Statistics; the National Assembly of 
State Arts Agencies; the Council of Chief State School Officers, 
Assessment Center; the National Association of State Boards of 
Education; and the State Budget Officers Association. 

Five cvaluators participated in the on-site data collection: 
Jane Delgado, Sally GaskiU, Joan Lounsbcry, Lx)uise K. Stevens, and 
Cher)'l Yuen. All contributed enormously to this report, through 
the development of case studies and field reports. Sally Gasldll co- 
directed the team together with Louise K. Stevens, and merits 
special thanks and credit for conducting nearly half of the site visits 
and contributing many structui-al and content ideas to this report. 
Researcher Beth Kanter created standardized data collection tools 
and gathered statistical data from the 33 states, and together witli 
Surale Cannon created the statistical profile data that makes up half 
of the report. The report was written by Louise K. Stevens, with the 
very important and appreciated collaboration of Sally Gaskill and 
Beth Kanter. Additional appreciation goes to copy editor Joanna 
McQuillan Weeks and designer Sherry Hamel of Black Ctow/ Graphics 
New Bedford, Massachusetts. The team would like to thank David 
OTallon, Doug Herbert, and the Endowment Arts in Education 
Program staff for their input, guidance, and for helping to gather 
extensive information throughout the process. The team would also 
like to extend special thanks to the state arts agencies that gave 
generously of their time during the 17 on-site reviews and that 
worked to bring together people from throughout their states for 
interviews and discussions. 

It is important to note that this report weaves together 
impressions and ideas conveyed by many people involved with 
AISBEG, ranging from teachers and district administrators to state 
arts agency staff members, arts organization representatives, artists, 
state department of education staff members, legislators, and mem- 
bers of state appointed councils and commissions. Each state that 
was visited was asked to bring together individuals for the intervdew- 
ers to meet, and participation was different in each case. 

This is, therefore, a study that recounts experiences 
through anecdotes and experiences; it cannot quantify experiences. 
For the author, one of the major challenges with this type of study is 
the need to weight or generalize responses. In keeping with stan- 
dard qualitative research practice, this report provides a rough index 
of the breadth of feeling concerning various topics, but it does not 
offer statistical projectability. 

In other words, if all or most of the participants ex- 
pressed similar reactions, the author suggests consensus, but does 



not quantify tliis. Various terms are used to suggest the range of 
consensus on topics, including "typically,'' "widely," "frequently," or 
"inany." Terms that have specific statistical meaning arc not used 
except to describe quantitative data in the appropriate parts of the 
study. 
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Arts in Schools Basic Education Grants 
FY 1987-1990 



Planning Grants Awarded: 



FY87 

Idaho 

Illinois* 

Indiana 

Kentxicky 

Maine* 

Michigan 

Minnesota* 

Missouri* 

Nebraska 

New Jersey* 

New York* 

Oklahoma* 

South Carolina* 

Tennessee* 

Utah* 

Wisconsin 



FY88 

Arizona* 

Idaho 

Iowa* 

Kansas 

Lx)uisiana* 

Missouri* 

New York* 

North Carolina 

Ohio* 

Vermont* 

West Virginia 



FY89 

New Hampshire 
South Dakota 
Wyoming 



FY90** 

Alabama 

American Samoa 

Florida 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Mississippi 

Montana 

Pennsylvania 

Washington 



Implementation Grants Awarded: 


FY88 


FY89 


FY90** 


Colorado*(l) 


Alaska*(l) 


Alaska 


Kentucky 
Maine* 


Illinois* 


Arizona 


Iowa* 


Louisiana 


Minnesota* 


Kansas 


New York 


South Carolina* 


Michigan 
Missoiui* 


Ohio 


Texas*(l) 


South Dakota 


V^sconsin 


Nebraska 
New Jersey* 
New York* 


Vermont 



(1) Texas, Colorado, and Alaska did not apply for a planning grant. They 
entered the AISBEG program only for implementation. 

* Indicates states where on-site interviews were conducted in preparation for 
this report. Statistical and change data was collected from all states that 
participated in AISBEG, and is included in the appendix to this report. 

**FY 90 Grants were not included as a part of this study. 

Source: The National Endowment for die Arts, Arts in Education 
Program 
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Introduction 



The Endowment states the goals of AISBEG as follows: 

The program's purpose is to encourage plans and projects 
which promote the arts in schools as a basic through the 
development, establishment, and realization of: 

(i) specific objectives and competencies, in terms of 
knowledge and/or skills, for student accomplishment in the 
arts; 

(ii) curricula and resources aimed at sequential achievement 
of these objectives and competencies; 

(iii) methods for evaluating student progress toward achieving 
these objectives and competencies. 

The Endowment's purpose in this program is to encourage 
adequate planning and discussion on the basis of which the 
appropriate authorities can develop in the schools specific 
objectives and competencies in the arts. 

Program guidelines go on to state tliat the AISBEG 
grants "provide funds to state arts agencies to assist planning, 
program development and implementation pursuant to such plan- 
ning, to develop and implement long-term strategies to encourage 
and assist relevant state and local education authorities to establish 
the arts as basic in education.** 

Simply put, this is a planning program, with a desired 
outcome of effecting change within agencies and entities outside the 
purview of the state arts council. It isn't about planning with a 
clearly defined and known constituency. It doesn't define the type 
of plan or planning process. It does ask that die level of planning 
activity be such that "appropriate authorities" will respond with the 
development of specific objectives and competencies in the schools. 
It is a tall order. Some would say it is an impossibility. 



This report details how states have responded and how, 
in the process, they have changed as agencies and in their relation- 
ships to other public and private sector agencies. The profile that 
emerges is of a field in transition, discovering new priorities and 
seeking new solutions. The new pro-active role in working to 
insure the arts as basic to education is just being tried and defined. 
In most states, the traditional arts constituency of artists and arts 
organizations is coming to realize that it, loo, factors into the 
change. The ripple effect is just beginning. 

It is very early to evaluate the impact of collaboration 
between aits agencies and departments of education, as brought 
about through AISBEG. The relationships are new, often fragile. 
In most cases, actual plans are just beginning to be translated into 
action. Working partnership roles are still evolving. 

Yet it is vital to take a look now at what has been 
learned. During the data collection process, participants unani- 
mously spoke of their concern about working in isolation, their 
desire to learn from others, and above all the need to get a sense of 
what works and what doesn't. It is also critical to consider the 
challenges that are anticipated in the next few years. As one study 
participant put it, "VVe Ve sent out the scouting parties and surveyed 
the unknown. We've begun to setde the territory. But we haven't 
figured out what we re going to do with it in the long term, who will 
control it or govern it, who will deal with the problems, or how we U 
pay for it. We've gotten into this, but now what? Was this tempo- 
rary intervention, or is this going to define us and our constituency 
for the long term? If it does, we have a lot to think about, and a lot 
of work ahead." 

AISBEG has in fact furthered internal analj'sis, new 
strategic agency planning, restructuring of priorities and staffing, 
and new concepts of what each state arts agenc/s constituent arts 
organizations and artists should be doing to further arts in educa- 
tion. Every agency that participated in AISBEG has been changed 
to some degree by the new role and focus. 

It is not overstatement to place state arts agencies at a 
crossroads, a point of decision, due to their work through AISBEG. 
What started as a pilot venture through their arts in education 
programs has the potential, now, to become for many the top agency 
priority. Maintaining AISBEG's momentum, and institutionalizing 
the related planning and coalition leadership, are major concerns. 
Said one state arts agency leader, "Are we to become the state arts- 
in-education agency, or to remain the state arts agency? There are 
clear choices to be made." 
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Before AISBEG: Collaborating to Make the Arts 
Basic to Education 

Coming to Our Senses, the 1977 report^ from the Arts, 
Education, and Americans panel chaired by David Rockefeller Jr., 
literally shook awake advocates and reform-minded citizens repre- 
senting the arts and education. By 1980, a grassixxjts network of 
educators and community leaders had begun to organize in response. 
The report tangibly spoke of the dismal state of arts education in 
America, and eloquently made the case for the arts as basic to 
education. It was this premise that arts education advocates seized, 
and that changed the emphasis within both the arts and education 
communities awray from the narrow track of arts training for the 
gifted and talented to a search for new v^rays to integrate arts training 
into the classroom, for the benefit of all students. 

The report's stirring words and impassioned plea was 
echoed with strength and profound belief during the 1980s, when 
education reform movements swept states throughout the country. 
Advocates ranging from formal commissions and government- 
appointed task forces to grass roots volunteer planning groups 
coalesced in many states, and effectively pushed through new goals, 
within the general education reform bills, for making the arts basic. 
(In other states, the arts were left completely out of the education 
reform movements and resulting legislation.) It vras politically and 
emotionally charged. The victories that were won were impressive 
and absolutely critical to the work currently underway to transform 
classroom education throughout the country. 

Today, the advocacy efforts and hard planning work 
around arts in education have largely gone from macro to micro, 
from the concept of sweeping legislative reform to implementation 
in every public school classroom, in every grade. This transforma- 
tion of effort provides the backdrop for AISBEG and for the 
collaboration between state arts agencies and state departments of 
education. 

The education reform bills of the past decade generally 
offer goals and philosophy statements placing equal emphasis on the 
two parallel approaches to making the arts basic — e.g. discipline 
training in all art forms, and mtegration of the arts into classroom 
education - raising the expectations for classroom instruction as 
well as the assumption that all schools will eventually offer access to 
training in all the arts disciplines. (Sixteen of the 33 AISBEG states 
profiled in tliis report added graduation requirements in one or more 
of the fine arts as a part of education reform; others stated commit- 




* C om i ng to Qi i f Scnac a; T he Significance of the Artt for American Education. 
The Art*, Education, and Amcrlcam Panel, 1977, New York. 



ment to learning through the arts as a part of education philosophy 
statements adopted during education reform.^ This dual set of 
priorities is the prize won through the initial collaborations between 
state arts agencies, advocacy groups, state Alliances for Arts Educa- 
tiofx (affiliates of the Kennedy Center organization*^), and depart- 
ments of education. Once the prize was won, however, the initial 
euphoria was quickly replaced by disbelief Arts in educati^ i 
coordinators at state arts agencies and their colleagues at the depart- 
ments of education learned that most schools in their states were so 
far away from any ability to live up to the reform mandates that what 
had been drafted as goals seemed more like fiction. 

Change at the school level, they saw, was therefore a 
complex issue. In part, it was and remains a financial issue. Few 
districts are ready and willing to allocate the necessary resources for 
access to skill development training in all the arts, to pay the signifi- 
cant costs involved in staff development and hiring. It is also still 
difficult to find arts specialist teachers who can teach history, 
criticism, and aesthetics as well as art production or performance. 
At its most basic, however, it is an issue of fundamentally transform- 
ing the way the classroom teacher teaches: it assumes that teachers 
have the ability and resources to effectively integrate the arts in their 
way of teaching other subjects. 

Education reform bills of the past decade set mandates, 
and they also generally set or implied deadlines or timelines. They 
raised public expectations for progress. This is precisely the political 
leverage that partnership teams of state arts agencies and depart- 
ments of education sought in winning their arts requirements in 
state law. If also translated into direct pressure on every school, and 
in the end on every teacher. Inevitably, it was met with a range of 
emotions, from a school's eagerness to lead in being a model for 
change, to defensiveness and total unwillingness to include the arts 
in curriculum requirements. Today, even after significant strides 
made through collaboration, often furthered by AISBEG, the range 
of responses is still as wide, and the actual transformation in the 
schools is far more superficial and limited than any in the field 
would like. T*he nagging concern is how to go beyond a few model 
schools to make the arts basic in all schools, how to keep the mo- 
mentum going, even as economic downturn whittles away the 
resources that communities decide to put towards the arts. 
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' This information was obtained through a survey distributed to each study participant, site 
visitor notes, and phone interviews with representative* from each AISBEG state. 
* The Kennedy Center for Arts Education maintains and develops a partncrehip of 
individuals and orgtmizations through a network of committees for planning, developing, and 
promoting the arts in education at the local, state, regional and national levels. It also 
provides national visibUity and recognition of arts education and of exemplary programs and 
people involved in the arts and education. 
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The education reform movements of the Eighties 
touched everyone of the AISBEG states, and in fact served as a 
prelude to AISBEG efforts. All of the 33 AISBEG recipient states 
(FY 1987 - 90) went through some type of education reform move- 
ment between 1977 and 1990, according to the Education Commis- 
sion on the States Clearinghouse. These reforms largely required 
that curriculum frameworks be developed, and in some cases also 
established graduation requirements or graduation competency tests. 
In a few cases, the mandate of graduation requirements was flirther 
reinforced through college entrance level requirements. In a 
number of these states, broad arts in education plans were adopted 
during the 1980s, prior to AISBEG. 



EDUCATION REFORM MOVEMENTS AND 
ARTS EDUCATION PLANS IN AISBEG STATES, 
1977-1990 



Introduction 

Education Reform 

This information was obtained from the Education Commission 
of the States Clearinghouse and AISBEG applications. 
For each state, a *Tes" in the Education Reform column indicates 
that there was a legislative act or bill concerning education reform 
at the primary or secondary level prior to the AISBEG Grant. 
The legislation varied frorr> state to state, and may have included 
one or more of the follovmig issues: minimum competency 
requirements for graduation; teacher or school district incentives 
based on student performance; or state tests for teacher certifica- 
tion. 

Arts Education Reform 

This information was obtained from each states AISBEG 
application narrative. 

For each state, a Tes" in die Arts Education Reform column 
indicates that either as a part of or concurrent with that state*s 
general education reform legislation, but independent of ^ 
AISBEG, diere was an arts in education plan; a commission/task 
force established to st\idy arts in education, or education reform 
legislation that specifically included arts education language. In 
some cases the arts in education plan is a subset of a general 
education plan for the state or a subset of an arts plan for the 
state. These activities occurred prior to the AISBEG Grant. 

Comments 

This information was obtained from each states AISBEG 
application narrative. 

The comments in this column indicate the year of the arts in edu- 
cation plan, the date the commission/task force was established to 
study arts in education or legislation, as well as the agencies or or- 
ganizations involved. 



EDUCATION REFORM MOVEMENTS AND ARTS EDUCATION 
PLANS IN AISBEG STATES, 1977-1990 

AiSBEG 

RECIPIENT EDUCATION ARTS IN ED COMMENTS 
STATE REFORM PLANNING 

Alaska Yes Yes A concentrated effort for arts in 

education planning in Alaska was 
initiated in 1983 by three separate but 
cooperating agencies: the Alaska 
State Council on the Arts, the Alaska 
Department of Education and the 
Alaska Alliance for Arts in Education. 

/vrizona Yes Yes In 1983, the State School Board man- 

dated that two art forms be taught in 
Ari7X)na's public schools: Music in 
grades 1-8, and Visual Art in grades 
1-6. Essential skills documents were 
written. However, there have been 
*io legislative funds for arts education 
that would help districts implement 
these mandates. Planning to make 
the arts basic began with a committee 
of the statewide arts advocacy organi- 
zation, Arizonians for Cultural Devel- 
opment, in the mid-1980s. Repre- 
sentatives from the Arizona Commis 
sion on the Arts and the Arizona 
Department of Education began an 
active planning process in the fall of 
1987, when they met with leaders of 
seventeen state-wide educational or- 
ganizations, and the two agencies 
collaborated on a state-wide assess- 
ment of the arts in education in 1987- 
88, prior to AISBEG. 

Colorado Yes No Although staff of the Colorado 

Council on the Arts and Humanities 
began an informal planning process in 
1985-86 to make the arts basic, no 
formal task forces or commissions 
were created. 



Florida 



Yes 



Yes In 1987 the Florida Arts Council 

sponsored a statewide comprehensive 
planning process called ''Florida Arts 
Leadership Congress Plan** (FAL 
CON Plan). Arts in education was 
one of four key areas addressed. In 




AISBEG 

RECIPIENT EDUCATION ARTS IN ED 
STATE REFORM PLANNING 



COMMENTS 



Florida (cont.) 



Idaho 



Yes 



Yes 



Indiana 



Yes 



Yes 



Illinois 



Yes 



Yes 



response to FALCON, the SDOE 
and FAC worked together to produce 
the **Initiatives for Arts Education" 

Idaho created a Comprehensive Arts 
in Education State Plan (CAEP) 
which was approved in 1982 by the 
State Board of Education. In 1986, 
Idaho Alliance for Arts Education 
led a planning process to revise the 
plan. Other planning partners in- 
cluded the Idaho Commission on the 
Arts, the State Department of Educa- 
tion, and several state art and music 
teachers associations. 

The Indiana Arts Commission (LAC) 
and the Indiana Department of 
Education (DOE) have had a policy 
of interagency cooperation since 
1970. At that time, the lAC re- 
quested the DOE to aid in the devel 
opment, planning, implementation, 
and evaluation of its artist residency 
program. The Indiana State Arts 
Education Plan was developed by the 
two agencies in 1975. 

In June 1978, the Illinois State 
Board of Education adopted a resolu- 
tion advocating an Arts in General 
Education staff to implement a five- 
year plan to maintain and expand arts 
instruction and to assist local schools 
in developing Arts in General Educa- 
tion programs. The 1979-83 lUinois 
Arts Plan was developed in coopera- 
tion with Illinois arts education 
leaders. In 1984, the plan was ex- 
tended for a second five-year period. 
The plan was further strengthened by 
the Illinois Education Reform Act of 
1985, which established the fine 
arts as one of the six learning areas 
considered essential to a student's 
education. 
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RECIPIENT EDUCATION ARTS IN ED 
STATE REFORM PLAN N I NG 



COMMENTS 



Iowa 



Yes 



Yes 



K 



ansas 



Yes 



Yes 



Kentucky 



Yes 



Yes 



In 1985, the Iowa Legislature man- 
dated that the DOE develop and 
adopt a five-year plan for the 
achievement of educational goals. 
This led to The Five Year State 
AISBEG planning grant 

Between 1986 - 1988, tlie Kansas 
Arts Commission, Kansas State 
Department of Education and the 
art, music education, and music 
therapy departments at the University 
of Kansas collaborated on a compre- 
hensive arts needs assessment survey 
and in -depth study of arts program- 
ming in the schools in four selected 
school districts. These activities 
were independent of the AISBEG 
planning grant. 

The "Kentucky Plan For Comprehen- 
sive Arts in Education** was revised by 
a Task Force on Comprehensive Arts 
in Education appointed by the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 
in 1985. 



Louisiana Yes Yes In 1985, the Louisiana Alliance for 

Arts Education presented a resolution 
stating the worth of the arts in educa- 
tion, which was recognized by a joint 
session of the legislature and by the 
Board of Elementary and Secondary 
Education. In 1986, the Division of 
the Arts established a three-year plan, 
which included a goal of promoting 
quality arts programs in schools to be 
taught by certified teachers. In 1986- 
87, the Louisiana Alliance for Aji*ts 
Education, State Department of 
Education, and Division of the Arts 
collaborated on a state-wide **Louis- 
iana State of the Arts Survey.** 
Annual state-wide arts in education 
conferences held in 1986 and 1987 
focused on developing plans to make 
the arts basic. 



AISBEG 

RECIPIENT 

STATE 



EDUCATION 
REFORM 



ARTS IN ED 
PLANNING 



COMMENTS 



Maine 



Yes 



Yes 



Michigan 



Yes 



Yes 



Minnesota 



Yes 



Yes 



In 1984, the State Legislature passed 
the Education Rcfonn Act, wliich 
made some sweeping changes in 
public education in Maine, As part 
of this act, the arts were made a 
required subject for high school 
graduation and were defined as being 
part of the basic course of study at the 
elementary level The Maine Arts 
Commission worked closely with the 
Department of Education in defining 
what kinds of courses would fulfill an 
arts requirement. 

In the early 1980s, the Institute for 
Comprehensive Axts Planning 
(iCAP) was created as a vehicle to 
establish arts in the public school 
curriculum. Prior to receiving an 
AISBEG planning grant in 1987, the 
Michigan Council for the Arts estab- 
lished a coalition of five organizations 
to lay the groundwork for a team 
planning relationship, Tlic partners 
included: Michigan Alliance for Aits 
Education, Concerned Citizens for 
the Arts in Michigan, Michigan 
Council for the Arts, Michigan 
Department of Education, and 
Michigan Association of Community 
Arts Agencies, 

In 1977, a long-range plan was 
developed as a position paper on how 
to improve arts education at the state 
level This plan was written by a 
group of educators, artists, and 
citizens from the Minnesota Alliance 
for Arts in Education in cooperation 
with the Minnesota Department of 
Education, For ten years, the plan 
served as a guide to arts education 
improvements. The AISBEG plan- 
ning grant provided the means to 
update the plan. 



AISBEG 

RECIPIENT EDUCATION ARTS IN ED COMMENTS 
STATE REFORH PLANNING 

Mississippi Yes Yes The Mississippi Arts Commission 

initiated an arts education task force 
in 1988. Participants included artists, 
educators, administrators, and citizens. 
The goal of the task force was to have 
legislation in support of arts education 
included in the education reforms 
proposed by the state's governor in 
the 1989-90 legislative session. 

Missouri Yes No Tlic Excellence in Education Act, 

passed in 1985, included a number of 
provisions to set nev^r standards for 
seven basic subjects. The arts were not 
included as a key skill subject for which 
competencies were defined. 

Nebraska Yes Yes In 1983, Nebraska's governor created 

a Task Force on Excellence in Educa- 
tion to study the current status of 
education in the state, to assess certain 
national reports on education as 
related to related to state schools, and 
to determine the kind of education 
that should be provided to all the 
state's studtmts. The task force recom- 
mended that the arts should be 
included in high school graduation 
requirements. In 1984, legislature was 
passed to address the issues raised 
in the Task Force Report. In 1985, 
the DOE revised its rules to comply 
with the new law. AISBEG funded 
collaborative planning activities be- 
tween the NAC, SBE, and DOE 
between 1986-1988. 

In 1984, the State Board of Educa tion 
passed a 1/2 unit requirement in the 
fine arts for all graduating students. In 
1987, new minimum standards in the 
arts were adopted at the elementary 
level Prior to the AISBEG planning 
grant. New Hampshire did liot have a 
comprehensive arts education plan in 
place or an implementation process 
for the new elementary or fine arts 
graduation requirements. 



New Hampshire Yes Yes 
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RECIPIENT EDUCATION ARTS IN ED 
STATE REFORM PLANNING 



New Jersey Yes Yes 



New York Yes Yes 



North Carolina Yes Yes 



COMMENTS 



Assemblywoman Maureen Ogden 
drafted legislation that would focus on 
providing arts education for all 
children in the state. She asked the 
Alliance for Arts Education and its 
constituents to assist with the lan- 
guage of the bill. In addition, other 
major educational and arts agencies 
(SAA, DOE, Dept. of State, School 
Board Association, and Education 
Association) contributed to the lan- 
guage of the bill, reinforced the con- 
cepts, and supported the passage of 
the legislation in 1987. This estab 
lished the Literacy in the Arts Task 
Force to create a comprehensive plan 
for the appropriate development of 
arts education in elementaiy and 
secondary schools. 

New York developed a Comprehen- 
sive Plan for Arts in Education in 
1982. The plan was developed by the 
Commissioner's Advisory Council on 
Arts Education. The Council con- 
sisted of thirty- four representatives 
from the state s arts, arts education, 
and education organizations. 

The Basic Education Program (BEP) 
was approved by the North Carolina 
Legislature in 1984 and outlines mini- 
mum standards, materials and staffing 
necessary for school curriculums 
within the state. The program 
ensures that eveiy student, K-12, will 
receive a quality education that 
embodies the basics in all disciplines, 
including the arts. The AISBEG 
planning grant was used to develop a 
plan to solidify community support 
systems and to provide exemplary 
models of sequential curriculum-based 
arts education for all grade levels. 
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RECIPIENT EDUCATION ARTS IN ED 
STATE REFORM PLANNING 



COMMENTS 



Ohio 



Yes 



Yes 



In 1977, the Ohio Department of 
Education appointed a conrunittee to 
develop a state plan for comprehen- 
sive arts in education. The plan 
outHnes six avenues toward improving 
arts instruction at the state and local 
level. 



Oklahoma 



Yes 



No 



Through House Bill 1466, adopted in 
the mid-1980s by the Oklahoma Leg- 
islature, each local school district was 
required to adopt a school improve- 
ment plan which describes instruc- 
tional improvement in the fine arts 
content area by 1989. However, this 
legislation was never funded and 
therefore never enforced. In 1990, 
the Legislature passed House Bill 
1017, which constituted a major 
state-wide educational reform. House 
Bill 1017 mandates that students 
must study the arts, as well as five 
other disciplines. Beginning with 
the 1993-94 school year, all twelfth 
grade students must take a criterion- 
referenced test which will include 
culture and the arts. A Curriculum 
Committee was established to make 
recommendations to the State Board 
of Education on curriculum standards 
for the arts. 



South Carolina 



Yes 



No 



In 1984, the South Carolina Legisla- 
ture passed the South Carolina 
Education Improvement Act (EIA) 
which funded arts education only as a 
part of the gifted and talented pro- 
grams, but opened the door for the 
improvements necessary to make arts 
a part of basic education. In 1989, a 
second round of EIA reform. Target 
2000, became law. Target 2000 
legislation allowed the State Depart- 
ment of Education to make grants to 
school districts for arts education: 
$360,000 was awarded in 1989-90, 
and, $1,160,000 in 1990-91. Both 
rounds of legislation have been fmd- 
ed with a 1% increase in the state 
sales tax. 
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RECIPIENT EDUCATION ARTS IN ED 
STATE REFORM PLANNING 



COMMENTS 



South Dakota Yes Yes In 1985, the South Dakota Depart- 

ment of Education and Cultural 
Affairs initiated a task force to 
develop a Fine Arts Curriculum 
Guide. The project was endorsed by 
the South Dakota Arts Council and 
the South Dakota Alliance for Arts 
Education. 



Tennesce Yes Yes The State of Tennessee took a role 

in educational improvement through 
the establishment of the state's"Better 
Schools Act" in 1984. The program's 
budget earmarked $500,000 for 
improving arts education in the state. 
The money funded an arts education 
staff position as v^rell as curriculum 
development and teacher training in 
arts and nmsic. 



Texas Yes Yes The Texas Legislature mandated the 

arts as basic in 1982, requiring 
conceptually-based art instruction for 
all public school students, pre-kinder- 
garten through Grade 12. 
Teachers must address the essential 
elements, and teacher and student 
resources must be provided and used. 
Hov^rever, funding v^ras not provided 
through the legislation. Planning, 
independent of AISBEG, follov^red 
the legislation in the form of an Arts 
Education Initiative created by 
the Texas Conrunission on the Arts. 



Utah Yes Yes In 1984, the Utah Arts Council and 

the Alliance for Arts Education re- 
sponded to the school reform process 
in the state. As a result, the Utah 
State Board of Education mandated 
that the arts be sequentially taught 
through a discipline-based approach 
K-12. The Utah State Legislature 
allocated money in 1984 for the UAC 
and DOE to develop six model school 
sites to collect information on success- 
fiil arts programming. 



AISBEG 

RECIPIENT EDUCATION ARTS IN ED 
STATE REFORM PLANNING 



COMMENTS 



Vermont 



Yes 



Yes 



Washington 



Yes 



Yes 



West Virginia 



Yes 



Yes 



Wisconsin 



Yes 



Yes 



Wyoming 



Yes 



No 



In the early 1980s, the State Board of 
Education adopted new public school 
approval standards, but significant 
funds to help schools meet standards 
were appropriated by the Legislatxire 
in 1987. The standards require 
instruction and participation in the 
arts in elementary and high schools. 
The standards also require one year of 
arts for high school graduation Cer- 
tification for elementaiy school 
teachers requires that teachers be 
conversant in a creative medium. 

The Washington State Comprehen- 
sive Arts Education Plan was in place 
at the time of the AISBEG grant 
application in October 1989. The 
plan was developed by the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 
in collaboration with the Washington 
State Arts Commission. 

At the time of the AISBEG grant 
application in October 1987, the De- 
partment of Education had developed 
a plan for education titled "Criteria 
for Excellence.'* Learning outcomes 
for music and visual arts were in - 
eluded. The AISBEG planning 
grant was used to bring representa- 
tives from education, arts, and arts 
education groups together to improve 
arts in education in the state. 

Between 1975-1977, the Wisconsin 
Alliance for Arts Education developed 
and disseminated a Comprehensive 
Arts Education Plan to all schools, 
arts and arts education organizations. 

The AISBEG grant was used to 
develop a comprehensive state arts 
education plan. 



CHANGES* IN HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATION 
REQUIREMENTS FOR ARTS BETWEEN 1980-87 
IN AISBEG STATES 

First Graduaing 
Class to Which 



AISBEG 


Arts 


IHESE KEQUIkEMENTo 


State 


Requirements 


Apply 


Alaska 


No Change 




Arizona 


No Change 




Colorado 


No Change 




Florida 


1 Unit Fine Arts 


1984 


Idaho 


No Change 




Illinois 


1 Unit Art/N4usic 


1988 


Indiana 


No Change 




Iowa 


No Change 




Kansas 


No Change 




Kentucky 


No Change 




Louisiana 


Regent's Scholar 


1983 




Program/1 Unit Fine Arts 




Maine 


1 Unit Fine Arts 


1989 


Michigan 


No Change 




Minnesota 


No Change 




Mississippi 


No Change 




Missouri 


1 Unit Fine Arts 


1988 


Nebraska 


No Change 




New Hampshire 


Half Unit Fine Arts 


1984 


New Jersey 


1 Unit Fine Arts 


Effective 1992 


New York 


1 Unit Fine Arts 


1989 


North Carolina 


1 Unit General Arts 


1984 


Ohio 


No Change 




Oklahoma 


XT /^l- 

No Change 




South Carolina 


No Change 




South Dakota 


Half Unit Fine Arts 


1989 


Tennessee 


2 Units Fine Arts, 






Visual or Performing 


1989 


Texas 


1 Unit Fine Arts 


1988 


Utah 


1.5 Unit Arts 


1988 


Vermont 


1 Unit Arts 


1989 


Washington 


1 Unit Fine Arts, 






Visual or Performing 


Effective 1991 


West Virginia 


1 Unit Applied Arts, 






Fine, or Performing 


1989 


Wyoming 


No Change 





Source: Department of Education Digest, 25th Edition, Tabic 133, 
♦ Changes in minimum high school graduation requirements in Carnegie Units, 1987, 



The atmosphere of education reform planning was in the 
air. State education commissioners appointed task forces in the 
various disciplines to make recommendations for change. Legisla- 
tors and governors became directly involved in determining what 
would go into the plans. 

For the arts, timing was critical. State arts agencies had a 
window of opportunity to effect change, to advocate loudly, to work 
within the poHtical process. They had a chance to build new and 
effective relationships with the department of education, in some 
cases actually utilizing the reform legislation as an opportunity to 
advocate for the education department to hire arts speciaUsts. They 
also had the opportunity to advocate directly to education commis- 
sioners and state boards of education. The poHtical process gave the 
arts agencies the chance to make a case for arts education. If they 
missed the opportunity, the arts would likely not be vmtten into the 
education plans or requirements. At most, the arts might be written 
in as an afterthought, or as an alternative to other "non-basic" 
subjects. 

Thus, the majority of state arts agencies profiled began 
quietly developing inter-agency planning groups and coaUtions as 
early as five years before AISBEG came along. The Maine Arts 
Commission assigned a smaU planning team of staff and Maine 
Alliance for Arts Education leaders to draft language for the educa- 
tion reform act in 1984. The teamwork prefaced a new collabora- 
tion between the commission, the alliance, and the Department of 
Education. By working closely with the Commissioner for Educa- 
tion, the Arts Commission and the AUiance were able to win critical 
language specifying "fine arts" requirements, and also to gain a new 
position of arts specialist at the Department of Education. 

Sometimes, the arts made it into education reform by 
luck and politics. Tennessee's education reform bill of 1984 almost 
left out the arts. But Gov. Lamar Alexander needed a sponsor for 
the bill in the state Senate, and in a poHtical favor swap a key senator 
agreed to push i the overall bill, resulting in $500,000 of the total 
"Better Schools Act" being targeted to support music and the visual 
arts. 

In Oklahoma, a black state legislator wanted to insert the 
study of African-American history and culture into an educational 
reform package. Another legislator persuaded her to broaden the 
language to make it pluralistic. Eventually, "culture and the arts" 
became a part of the bill. 

The South Carolina Arts Commission completed an 
entire planning project for arts education in the late 1980s, as part of 
an AISBEG planning grant. This followed on the heels of a major 
education reform in which the arts were included only as a part of 
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"gifted and talented" education. When the state's second education 
reform bUl came up in 1989, the Commission was ready. The way 
the Legislature works is, a member wiU say 1 need something to- 
morrow' and you've been working on it for two years and if s ready 
to go," said Terry Peterson, executive director of the South CaroUna 
Business/Education Sub-Committee. 

The South CaroUna Arts Commission in fact feels that 
it was able to make great strides by taking advantages of Vindows of 
opportunity," especially in yoking the plan to make arts basic with a 
second round of statewide education reform, called Target 2000. 
The Commission pulled together an effective advocacy coalition to 
support the Target 2000 plan, in effect persuading the arts commu- 
nity to support the entire reform package - not just the arts compo- 
nent. This was critical. 

"It was important not to be seen as only in it for our- 
selves or for the arts," said Scott Sanders, executive director of the 
South Carolina Arts Commission. The outcome was positive for 
both the state arts agency and the Department of Education, and 
laid a good foundation for future partnership. 

High level executive and legislative interest in education 
reform has also taken states off course in efforts to home in on 
making the arts basic to education for all students. Minnesota 
provides an interesting case study. In the mid-1980s. Gov. Rudy 
Pcrpich initiated a plan for a state high school of the arts, which 
would in addition house an arts education resource center to be used 
bv the entire state. The school, housed at a deflinct college campus, 
opened in 1989 with a junior class of 135. Its annual budget in 1990 

was $6 million. r r j 

Though the creation of the school came after a founda- 
tion of arts education planning and collaboration including xuzny 
model sites throughout the state, towards the goal of making the arts 
basic, it threatened much of the grass roots work that has been done 
since the state's arts education movement got under-way m the 
1970s. Artists were wary of it because it appeared to them to 
ghettoize the arts. Educators feared it because of concern that it 
would pluck all the gifted students out of local districts, and the 
Department of Education questioned the sense of such huge finan- 
cial resources going into a school that operates independently and 
outside of district rule. 

In the beginning, the statewidt, Alliance for Arts Educa- 
tion would not endorse it unless the resource center component was 
assured, and to this day rides herd on the center to be sure it serves 
the state and not just the Minneapolis/St. Paul metro area. 

In spite of this resistance, the center flourishes and does 
in fact answer many criticisms with a well-targeted approach to a 
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Statewide mission. But its high-profile mission and budget have also 
become a statewide focus for arts in education, and in the long term 
many question if* the $6 million would be better spent by returning 
to the original goal of making all arts basic for all students at the 
local level Many, too, have wondered if the center has taken the 
pressure off both the state arts board and the Department of Educa- 
tion to maintain their collaboration towards the key goal of making 
the arts basic for all students. 

Success Through A Wary Collaboration 

In the spirit of educational reform, a certain level of 
collaboration between arts and education agencies and advocates 
made sense. The arts were able to use the political process to get 
onto the agenda, to begin to be heard. As a result, at the start of this 
decade, many state arts agencies can look to significant successes in 
the education reform movement. Through their advocacy and 
public education, as well as through high level political favor- 
trading, many secured critical gains in state education mandates or 
pkns, 

A partnersliip established for the passage of a legislative 
bill, however, is different from one structured on a long-term plan- 
ning relationship. State arts agencies and departments of education 
emerged from education reform with shared benchmarks and 
philosophy statements. Joint progress towards implementation was 
an entirely different matter. 

A fortunate few state arts agencies have had a long and 
close relationship with their state department of education. In 
Maine, for example, the state arts agency was structurally placed 
under the umbrella of the Department of Education for 17 years, 
and has only within the last year been re-established as a separate 
agency. The relationship has thus been comfortable, with access and 
dialogue at the highest level 

In most states, however, before AISBEG there was prac- 
tically no effective working relationship between state arts agency 
and education department — even though they may have worked to- 
gether, usually at arms* length, for education reform. Generally, 
state education department arts specialists or consultants had a basic 
working knowledge of residency programs offered by the state arts 
council, and the arts council arts in education staff likewise knew 
that the arts specialists worked to support curriculum development. 
Each agency clearly charted its own territory. Collaboration was 
minimal. 

The "David and Goliath'* analogy drawn by many state 
arts agencies is apt. Simply put, the departments of education 
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maintain a far greater position of access and political power tlian the 
arts agencies. "The initial fallacy of AISBEG was that an $8 million 
agency (Texas Commission on the Arts) was supposed to impact on 
a $5 billion agency (Texas Education Agency),'* said Rick Hernan- 
dez, program director for the commission. From New York State, 
where the Department of Education is the largest state agency, to 
rural states with limited resources such as Maine, and to states that 
fiercely support local control over education, such as Colorado and 
Wyoming, tlie departments of education maintain a far greater 
position of access and political power than the arts agencies. State 
departments of education are vast bureaucracies, with high public 
visibility and a vocal constituency made up of every parent with 
children in public schools, as well as educators of every discipline. 
There is direct departmental access to the governor at the cabinet 
level, and a high level of legislative involvement. 

Arts councils, in comparison, are typically among the 
smallest of a state's agencies, with a limited constituency. The 
legislative support and interest is far less than for education. 
Cabinet-level access is rare. In some states, the arts council is 
perceived by the department of education to be a private agency 
rather than a direct part of state government. In Vermont, one of 
the AISBEG planning and implementation states, the arts council is 
in fact an independent 501(c)3 agency. 

The "corporate cultures" of state arts agencies and state 
departments of education ai'e also generally radically different. State 
arts agencies are typically small and lean when it comes to decision- 
making: They are better positioned and more prone to act on 
opportunities v^thout feeling the need for a great deal ot empirical 
data to justify a change in direction. The opposite is true of state 
departments of education. For them, the adage that **it is easier to 
move a graveyard than to change a curriculum" holds true. 

The autonnatic tension set up by this dichotomy of styles 
is strong. It is hard for arts councils to readjust their expectations 
and decision-making processes, and equally hard for departments of 
education to even consider moving forward without first undertak- 
ing considerable research and lengthy planning. Even the difference 
in use of language between the two agencies is enormous. In 
Michigan, for example, it took four meetings between the various 
arts and education agency participants to agree on and understand a 
common vocabulary. It is no surprise, for example, that a single 
curriculum framework in music or visual art may take up to five 
years to assemble. 

Because stewardship over arts curriculum development 
has implicitly been the territory of state education departments, and 
state arts agencies have not gotten involved in the past, many arts 
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councils found it difficult to even approach the bigger agencies with 
an in\dtation to collaborate on planning for curriculum as an out- 
come of education reform. "I think that most states found it diffi- 
cult to take the role of initiator with state departments of education 
relative to curriculum development,'* said Betty Price, executive 
director of the State Arts Council of Oklahoma. *We looked at the 
Endowment's relationship with the U.S. Department of Education, 
and didn't see much at that level, and wondered what kind of 
leverage we could have at our level" 

For some, the concern was of being taken seriously, 
when the actual dollars to leverage change were few. "AISBEG 
really helped us to see that we could go out and do the job," said 
Carol Jean Sigmon from the Arizona Commission on the Arts. 
"Frank HodsoU said *Get in there and play - go for it and see what 
happens.' And so even though we're small and don't have much 
money, we began to see that things can happen. AISBEG brought 
us onto the playing field." 

Others wondered if it was even an appropriate role. To 
this day, a number of the AISBEG recipient state arts agencies' 
executive directors feel that it may not be appropriate to take a 
leadership role in making the arts basic to education; that their 
agencies should remain a resource for information on the arts and 
links to artists through artist in residency programs, but that depart- 
ments of education should take the real leadership to make the arts 
basic to education. The executive director of the Minnesota State 
Arts Board, Sam Grabarski, formulated the opinion echoed to 
varying degrees during this study: "It should not be our job to be the 
leader here. The center (Minnesota Center for Arts Education) 
should take more of a lead. It is our job to see that artists are 
employed, but it is the job of the Department of Education and the 
center to see that students are educated." 

Betty Price agreed. *'Oux strengths are a strong artists-in- 
residence program, and fiinding of arts education through project 
assistance. We do not want to be the education agency. We are the 
arts agency." 

Most of the arts specialists from state departments of 
education that were intervdewed concurred, although their opinions 
varied considerably in degree. While the clear majority have begun 
to feel good about collaboration with arts agencies and organizations 
such as statewide Alliance for Arts Education groups, the sentiment 
remains that arts education should be left to departments of educa- 
tion. Gina May, the supervisor for Visual and Performing Arts at 
the State of Washington Department of Education, raised the 
question this way: "How does anyone think that the arts will become 
a part of basic education unless the money comes from the federal 
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level through the state departments of education, rather than 
through the state arts agencies? There is a huge amount of money 
for education from the federal government that influences state 
priorities. But not one penny of what comes directly to us is for the 
arts.'' 

Yet, federal education funds are not targeted directly to 
other subjects either. States determine their own priorities in 
allocating Chapter 1 and Chapter 2 Education Block Grants. Thus, 
with state education boards calling the shots regarding the use of 
federal education funds, the notion of having state arts agencies and 
arts constituencies organized to influence this priority setting could 
be considered an on-going necessity. 

For this reason, more than half of the state arts agencies 
that participated in this study are beginning to feel with growing 
conviction that making the arts basic to education is at least as much 
their responsibility as it is the responsibility of their department of 
education. Some even feel they are ultimately the most responsible. 

"We've changed our tune. A year and a half ago I'd have 
said it was the Department of Education's job to do this. Now 1 
would say that's a cop-out," said Maryo Ewell, director of connmu- 
nity programs at the Colorado Council on the Arts and Humanities. 
"This agency has started to realize it is not appropriate not to play. 
To take that position is stupid, non-productive, and in the end 
damages the kids. We re not about evaluation of curriculum. What 
we can do is advocacy on the local level. We can make the local 
control system work." 

"Fm a political realist," said Anthony Radich, executive 
director of the Missouri Arts Council. **This k the responsibility of 
whomever is capable of dealing with it.'' Ken May, associate direc- 
tor of the South Carolina Arts Commission, concurred. **lt's the 
business of everyone involved in this process to make the arts basic. 
The bottom line is to improve the education system; we all have 
different roles to play. It is easy for us to play the catalytic role. 
Catalytic is actually a misnomer, because in the process we've been 
changed as welL" 

Agency Histories: The Reluctant Partnership 

Each state arts agency tells incredible histories of the 
partnerships - however distant - between arts agency and depart- 
ment of education. The State Arts Council of Oklahoma's arts in 
education state funds have actually been distributed through the 
state department of education since 1970. In 1969, a rural school 
complained that one of the council's artists in residence did some- 
thing "untoward." (He left a book of poetry by Richard Brautigan in 
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the faculty lounge.) The issue made it to tlie Legislature, and the 
arts council was in danger of losing its state arts in education fund- 
ing. The Chair of the Legislative Appropriations Committee was 
asked by the council to observe a residency, to put the matter to rest. 
He did, and the outcome was that the Legislature voted to funnel all 
arts education funds, currently about $200,000 a year, through the 
Department of Education, even though the residency programs 
would continue to be managed by the arts council The two agencies 
have thus been wedded, though not veiy closely, for years. 
The Colorado Council on the Arts and Humanities had no real 
relationship with the Department of Education, There had been 
only one meeting through the years with the head of the Gifted and 
Talented Division. Developing an eventual relationship finally came 
about through a coincidence: The wife of a key Department of 
Education staff person worked for the husband of an arts council 
staff member, and introduced the two. As a result, the doors 
between the two agencies finally opened a crack, and the council was 
able to have some input on the hiring of a new Department of 
Education fine arts coordinator, a major step forward in building an 
eventual partnership. 

In Arizona, the relationship grew when the Arizona 
Commission on the Arts and its constituents made a point of 
getting to know the newly elected state superintendent of education. 
The arts community actively and vocally supported her, and she, in 
turn, has demonstrated strong commitment to the arts and to 
maintaining a partnership. 

The New Jersey State Council on the Arts became 
closely involved with the state school board when the latter an- 
nounced its plans to drop arts as a high school graduation require- 
ment in 1987, after having included the arts requirement earlier in 
the decade. The arts community rallied against the board's move, 
with nine hours of testimony before the Legislature and a statewide 
groundswell of advocacy. The requirement was reinstated The true 
benefit to the arts was the continued strong relationship between 
arts organizations and arts education organi'' tions that grew out of 
the advocacy movement. 

The Utah Arts Council approached its Legislature in 
1984 to ask for a $250,000 grant to set up a Model Site Program. A 
total of $140,000 was eventually awarded, but the Department of 
Community and Economic Development, under which the arts 
council operates, felt the money should go to the Office of Educa- 
tion. This set up an uneasy alliance between the two agencies: UAC 
wanted to control site development, but the Office of Education had 
the money, forcing the two to work together. There were two views 
on how the Model Site Program should be structured. The Office of 



Education didn't want to spend time on it, and proposed that the 
money be apportioned on a per capita formula to all 40 school dis- 
tricts in the state, to develop their own models, with no assistance 
other than funding. The UAC, meanwhile, wanted to hand-pick six 
sites, and give them clear direction and technical assistance. The 
arts council won out. 

However, the Office of Education continues to control 
the money, and has buried the line item in its budget, keeping the 
total amount available the same. As a result, the amount of funds 
that went to six districts the furst year must row make do for 76 sites 
in 11 school districts. 

There had been a convenient arm's length relationship 
between the arts agency and Department of Education in New 
York, extending back to 1976 advocacy that led to the Commis- 
sioner of Education's Advisory Council on Arts in Educati >n. This 
subsequently resulted in a partnership program between the New 
York State Council on the Arts and the Department of Education 
that began in 1984 to work towards implementing the arts in 
education mandates contained in the Regents Action Plan (RAP), 
the staters education reform bill. Yet the state Department of 
Education had no mechanism for providing any funding directly to 
schools, and the slate's decentralization issues made it impossible for 
the department to either enforce or direct. Thus, it was the New 
York State Council on the Arts that provided the only money for 
arts education, and the only real resources. During the last decade, 
the council's staffing for arts in education programs went up, while 
the Department of Education's staffing for the arts went down. 

Even in the most "comfortable" of relationships between 
agencies, the history of collaboration prior to AISBEG has been 
tliin. It has been more a matter of shared resource information than 
collaborative, top-level policy development. For many, the only 
historic reason for any link was the state artist-in-residency pro- 
grams. Even here, the relationship was often tenuous. A number of 
arts agency executives commented that theii* colleagues in depart- 
ments of education were basically not supportive of having artists in 
the schools, with the concerns ranging from the difficulty of inter- 
jecting residencies into an already packed school day to the insecuri- 
ties of teachers in dealing with an unknown art form and vocabulary. 

If they weren't linked previously, some state departments 
of education and state arts agencies came to a limited partnership 
through cooperation on education reform. At last, the mutual 
discussions moved beyond residencies. But it took the efforts of 
AISBEG to substantively change the way that state departments of 
education and state arts agencies deal with each other. Suddenly, 
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with AISBEG, the state arts agency was in the driver^s seat. Funds 
for arts education were at last available from the federal government, 
but only the state arts agency could access these funds, and only if it 
had forged a relationship with the department of education. 

Planning to Plan 

Building on a platform of reform, mandates, or new goals 
by doing collaborative planning, followed by substantive implemen- 
tation, was behind the creation and structure of AISBEG. The grant 
program was designed to preface a three-year implementation phase 
with a one-year (or longer) planning phase: At the end of the 
planning phase it was hoped that states would have crafted a work- 
able plan and that they would be prepared to move foi^ward to realize 
their various goals and objectives. (In creating the multi-year 
timeframe, the Endowment did not expect tlaat all needed change 
within a state could happen within a three or four year window. 
Rather, it sought to create a mechanism for multi-year funding that 
would allow states to come back for continued implementation 
support.) 

But AISBEG*s "planning" and "implementation" grant 
categories turned out, for almost all of the applicant states, to be 
something of a misnomer. The planning period for most was spent 
on "planning to plan" activities rather than on tile actual develop- 
ment of a plan. Indeed, the current AISBEG guidelines refer to 
planning as "planning to plan," and to implementation as "plan- 
ning," encompassing the full cycle of a plan ranging from plan 
development, implementation, and evaluation. 

Few states were ready to launch into a planning process 
the minute they received a planning grant. Determining what the 
actual process would include, who would be involved, who would 
take responsibility, what outcomes were desired, and gathering basic 
research information all were tasks undertaken during a "planning" 
phase. For many, the planning year stretched to two years, often to 
three. A number of states requested and received extensions on their 
planning grants. Building a foundation for eventual success took far 
longer than expected. Those who compressed their planning efforts 
into the proforma one year, so as to be ready to apply for implemen- 
tation funds with an application that would be impressive to a panel, 
today regret their msh. A number of these feel that their short-term 
efforts were too superficial, and that they lacked the level of coopera- 
tion from the arts and education communities that they sought — 
and that they realize will be necessary to sustain progress during the 
coming decade. 

"We couldn't enter into this simply thinking we were 
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going to put band-aids on cuts," said Wayne Lawson, executive 
director of the Ohio Arts Council. **We had to get people to work 
together. We had been doing a lot of planning, but we had gotten 
nowhere with tJie Department of Education. We simply couldn't 
start off thinking we could come up with a fix-all for everything. 
First, we had to facilitate, to get people to communicate." 

Ellen Jonsson, the former assistant director of the State 
Arts Council of Oklahoma, said, "the time was right, we had new 
people in our office at the state arts council, we were ready to chart 
our course. But we did not have any idea of the extent to which arts 
education really existed in the schook, so how could we go forward 
with planning? Before we could plan we hired people at the univer- 
sity to conduct a survey for us, and what we learned was so appalling. 
It was a real eye-opener, but the reality was so grim that it slowed 
down the political process of collaborative planning." 

In Colorado, as in other states, the state arts agency 
approached the planning phase careMy, since it was clear that every 
move would set the stage for the eventual partnership with the state 
department of education. "There was an interesting dynamic," said 
Maryo Ewell. "We are so much smaller than they are. We have to 
be careful about where we tread, how much we ask- It was not by 
accident that we decided to use their (Department of Education) 
model for implementation, to give them ownership." 

Colorado's executive director, Barbara Neal, added, "We 
decided that we have to forge the relationship with the department 
of education. That meant that if we didn't have the vocabulary, we 
couldn't begin the dialogue. We had to be the ones to learn to speak 
a new language." 

AISBEG contributed directly to the development of a 
planning partnership between the Iowa Arts Council and the state 
Department of Education. No relationship between the two agen- 
cies existed before the grant, despite the fact that the council had 
listed education as a key goal, and that the department's 1985 legis- 
lation required standards and compliance in visual arts, music, dance 
and theater. A collaborative plan to meet these standards, however, 
couldn't begin without considerable work to bring together a task 
force, which in turn needed a number of months to determine its 
vision and priorities. 

AISBEG was more a boost to a preexisting process than 
an entirely new venture for a number of states: For many it was in 
fact an "extra," and preexisting efforts continued to take precedence. 
The Minnesota CAPP program began in 1982, prior to the state s 
AISBEG implementation, and is the core of its site-based curricu- 
lum planning and implementation efforts. In Maine, the informal 
task force that began working together in 1984 to include the arts in 



education continued to work on AISBEG. 

"Our school reform act put out a lot of naandates and no 
resources," said Sharon Townshend, the artist in resident associate at 
the Maine Arts Commission. "Our biggest task has been to provide 
the resources, to find ways to get to the teachers and the students, A 
lot of the schools are having trouble meeting the mandate. Philo- 
sophically we believe in it, but we're all having trouble getting it to 
work. WeVe had to keep working as a team all along: AISBEG was 
a reinforcement. 

New York looked to AISBEG planning as an opportu- 
nity to find new ways to deal with its decentralization issues rather 
than as an entirely new venture in planning. The arts had been basic 
to education since 1984, and New York State Council on the Arts 
fiinds had been going to communities to support arts as basic 
projects. It had learned that people at the community level would 
have to provide the impetus and resources necessary to effectively 
make the arts basic, and in order to rally local support, extensive 
advocacy and public education was necessary. Arts as basic dollars 
would not be forthcoming from the Department of Education — 
change demanded more grassroots work The New York State 
Council on the Arts launched a massive planning process in con- 
junction with tlie state's bcal arts councils, and nine regional confer- 
ences with more than 1,000 participants were held. 

Each state arts agency had nuny questions about estab- 
lishing a long-term planning relationship with its department of 
education. Yet, AISBEG stimulated immediate efforts at inter- 
agency planning and policy development which reform movements 
alone had not. Why did these state arts agencies do it? Why did 
they choose to spend extensive staff and executive leadership time 
negotiating a planning- to-plan process in collaboration with the 
state department of education, a process that in many cases ended up 
designed more to suit the needs of the departments of education 
than the arts agency? Why bring arts agency resources and leader- 
ship to the state department of education and frequently end up 
handing over an entire new program? 

Each agency offers a slightly different answer, but the 
overwhelming enormity of the need for leadership is always at the 
top of the list. Once state arts agencies began learning, furst hand, of 
the voids in arts education — the curriculum units not developed or 
taught, the numbers of schools and districts with arts programs 
nowhere close to state arts requirements — they became activists. 



PiACiNG Arts in Education in Context: 
The Mission of State Arts Agencies 

As state arts agencies quickly learned, the initial planning 
process, once launched, was less about formal planning and more a 
process of political brokering and high-level advocacy. If in the 
process it required "going to their playing field," so be it. They saw 
that eventual success of any sort would require an up-fiont invest- 
ment in executive time as well as arts in education staff time to 
convince education commissioners and arts commission members of 
the importance of this new vision of insuring basic arts education. 
Suddenly, a relatively minor $10,000 to $20,000 planning grant was 
shaping top-level agendas, and in fact proved a capacity to leverage 
enormous change. Before any planning could get under way, before 
it could even get to the point of gathering the players around the 
table, the state arts agency had to decide philosophically if it wanted 
to make arts in education its priority. Then it had to use that deci- 
sion as a foundation for action that would center on initiatives 
outside its own programs and governance. This meant that early on 
— even before an inter-agency structure for planning could be for- 
malized — arts agencies had to enlist their advisory boards, educate 
their council members and advocacy groups, and build a strong base 
of philosophical support. 

Formal state arts agency plans listing an investment in 
arts in education as a major program goal often set the stage for an 
agency's investment in AISBEG. What was critical was for the state 
arts agency plan to suggest that the existing agency arts in education 
programs go beyond residencies, or that this philosophy be shaped 
and articulated by top agency leadership. 

The state agencies that were able to make the greatest 
progress in defining new partnerships with their departments of 
education, and that were prepared to go forward quickly in shaping a 
plan, were those that already had identified a broad approach to 
arts education as an agency goal 

Those that did not list arts education as a key goal 
quickly found themselves in a weaker position to leverage collabora- 
tive planning. For some, the philosophical impetus was a desire to 
change what was seen as an old-fashioned approach to arts in 
education. One state's executive director, for example, became a 
strong leader for AISBEG planning because he does not believe that 
residencies are effective in accomplishing the stated education goals, 
but rather are perceived by artists as ^^entitlement** programs. 

A number of state agencies welcomed the opportunity to 
take on the new work and leadership role. They thought that 
AISBEG was a logical direction for the Endowment to take. These 
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arts councils were pro arts education, often including arts education 
as their top priority. Their executive directors were already champi- 
ons. "When I came in as executive director in 1985, 1 learned that 
there was so much happening in arts in education," said Carol Nixon 
of the Utah Arts Council. "Arts in education was the highest 
priority based on the work that Ruth Draper (former council direc- 
tor) and board member Ray Kingston had done. It was getting the 
attention of the board. They felt ownership because Ray had made 
everyone at the state and national level - at NASAA,^ pay attention 
to ^Nation at Risk,' and this pro-education atmosphere was in the 
environment So they were ready to be champions. And my own 
vision for the council is that the future lies in education, that it has 
to be our priority." 
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' National Assembly of State Arts Agencies 



PROFILE OF EXISTING AIE PROGRAMS 
PRIOR TO AISBEG 

Curriculum Artist Special Model 

State Based* Residencies* Projects* Pilots' Other* 



Alaska 




X 


X 


X 


Arizona 




X 


X 




Colorado 




X 






Florida 


X 


X 


X 


X 


Idaho 




X 






Illinois 




X 


X 


X 


Indiana 


X 


X 






Iowa 




X 






Kansas 




X 


X 


X 


Kentucky 




X 


X 




Louisiana 


X 


X 


X 




Maine 




X 


X 


X 


Michigan 




X 


A 


Y 
A 


Minnesota 


X 


A 


Y 




Mississippi 




A 






Missouri 




X 






Nebraska 


X 


X 


X 




New Hampshire 


X 


X 




New Jersey 


X 


X 


X 


X 


New York 


X 


X 


X 


X 


North Carolina 


X 


X 


X 


X 


Ohio 




X 


X 


X 


Oklahoma 




X 






South Carolina 




X 


X 




South Dakota 




X 


X 




Tennessee 




X 


X 




Texas 




X 


X 


X 


Utah 




X 


X 


X 


Vermont 




X 


X 




Washington 




X 




X 


West Virginia 


X 


X 


X 


X 


Wisconsin 




X 






Wyoming 


X 


X 


X 


X 



X 



X 



X 



X 



Legend: X=States with AiE Grant categories in these areas. These 
represent the different types of AiE programs that State Arts 
Agency Grants supported. In some cases, State Arts Agencies had 
specific grant categories with these tides. The **other^ category 
included projects such as teacher training workshops, etc. 
Source: This information was collected through a survey distributed 
to each study participant, site visitor notes, and phone interviews 
with representatives from each AISBEG state. 
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Curriculum Based: 
Grant or project 
to write, revise, 
or develop an 
arts 

curriculum. 

Artist Residencies: 
Grant to support 
the cost of 
placing an artist 
in the 

classroom for a 
specific length of 
time, one day to 
six months. 

Special Projects: 

Grant to support 
assessment, 
evaluation, 
research,^ 
information 
services, advo- 
cacy, etc. 

Model/Pilots: 
Grant to support 
an AiE model or 
pilot program. 

Other: Grant 
that did not fall 
into any of the 
above categories, 
including teacher 
training work- 
shops, etc. 
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In South Carolina, arts education had long been a 
priority, through a strong decentralized residency program. The 
State Arts Commission's board did not have to be convinced of the 
value of arts education. Many of them were in fact educators and 
helped lead the way. 

Tennesee's executive director, Bennett Tarleton, came to 
that agency in 1984 with a focus and expertise in arts education. His 
view then and now was that arts in education "has to be looked at in 
the biggest picture, not just confined to residencies. Arts in Educa- 
tion needs to be done through a variety of methods and with a 
variety of resources. It is our role to put teeth into whatever the 
Department of Education does." 

The Tennessee Arts Commission members also were 
strong champiors. "Arts in education has been critical to this 
commission ?il along. We'd already done a strategic plan that listed 
arts in education as one of the top seven priorities," said Tarleton. 
^'When the state educational reform was under way in 1985, the arts 
commission chair, Nellie McNeil, was ready to take on the necessary 
political role to support this goal She got the partnership of Sen. 
Carl Moore, who in turn went to the governor and said he'd deliver 
ten votes in favor of the governor's education reform bill as long as 
there was an arts component added to the bill." 

"Things don't happen unless they happen from the top," 
said Jeanne Rollins of the Texas Education Agency. "Before you can 
make any progress, you need to convince the right people that this is 
of importance." Natalie Hala, the executive director of the Iowa 
Arts Council, proved RolHns' point. She was engaged as that state 
agenc/ s executive director two years before to the start of the 
AISBEG project, a time when Iowa was in the depths of econoniic 
recession. When she took the helm of the agency, she decided that 
a new agency plan had to become a top priority. As the initial step in 
the process, she conducted a series of ten public meetings through- 
out the state, to gather input on needs and issues. Of particular 
importance was her invitation to local state legislators to listen to the 
public hearings. They each heard local testimony as to the impor- 
tance of resources for arts in education. The outcome was a state 
arts council plan, adopted by the council in 1986, that listed arts 
education as one of its top priorities, and that has resulted in legisla- 
tive increases for arts in education. 
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The view from the other side: State Departments of 
Education 



As every department of education administrator knows, 
mandates and education reform acts at the state level are one thing; 
change in the classroom is another. Curriculum is fiercely protected 
and defended. Changed standards require years of meetings about 
new frameworks, recommendations, and priorities. And at the end, 
unless the teacher in the classroom is enthusiastic and prepared, little 
can be done. 

Despite their diverse staffs of specialists in all subject 
areas, state education departments have found themselves caught in 
the middle of education reform. Change may be mandated from the 
legislature, but the departments generally lack the power to enforce. 
Most can recommend, but not demand. In some intensely local- 
control states, the education departments can only offer counsel; 
they can t take a pro-active role. In Colorado, for example, the 
Department of Education cannot even do a statewide assessment of 
the status of arts education or collect any sort of statewide data 
because of the local control mandate. Even in a state such as Ten- 
nessee, where the Department of Education has had control over 
curriculum frameworks for the past sbc years, it lacks the ability to 
enforce and regulate at the local level. 

"Before the education reform act, the Department of Education 
staffing for arts education was one person with no budget, and 
limited travel The job was to answer questions," said Joe Giles, 
director of arts education at the Tennessee Department of Educa- 
tion. "Now we have a staff, but the issue remains: How do we 
translate curriculum to the local school level?** 

"We're supposed to go from a percent of students who 
will study the arts, to every student," said Paulette Black, the arts 
consultant at the Oklahoma Department of Education. "It hasn't 
been determined how it will be done. The present superintendent of 
education wanted to leave the interpretation (of the law) to the local 
districts, to give them a buffet and let them choose what they want. 
The complication is that the law didn't go as far as to state a high 
school graduation requirement in culture. So the flexibility affords 
an opportunity, but I'm afraid we're going to shoot ourselves in the 
foot because we re not agreeing how to go about achieving the 
goals." 

This issue of translating state bills and acts into reality, 
by using a kid glove approach, and by keeping a gentle pressure on 
during uneven economic times, is what finally has brought depart- 
ments of education to the sometimes wary, sometimes uncomfort- 
able, but intensely necessary partnership with state arts agencies. 



What began as relatively mutual interests developed during drafting 
of language for education reform now needed to be translated into a 
long-term strategy and a solid working relationship. Somehow, the 
arts had to fmd their way into the classroom, and department of 
education staff knew they couldn't do it alone. From both sides of 
the relationship, this has been a central challenge and purpose of 
AISBEG, and it will remain the major issue for the long term. 

Sandra Long, the fine arts consultant at the Maine 
Department of Education, could have spoken for her colleagues in 
states throughout the country as she laid out some of the issues she 
faced: 

I am the furst arts consultant on staff, hired 
two years after the education reform act. My 
job is to make sure that the intent of the law 
is carried out. But the mandate is very confusing 
and offers a lot of leeway. No one knows how 
to integrate the arts into curriculum. I have to 
go sbwly. Up until this year the only question 
that I could ev^n ask schools was *Do you have 
an arts curriculum?' Many would say yes, but 
rd find out later it was cxilinary arts. Now after 
we won a Tine arts requirement ' in 1984, 
schools have to be more specific. But stilly the 
powers that be at the state level won't come 
down hard. The arts are still considered to be 
the fringes here, so if we push too hard, we may 
lose everything. We can't be too overt in pushing 
for the arts. An art teacher in every school is a 
goal, and so are comprehensive art programs. 
But there are no target dates. A next step would 
be to have a comprehensive arts plan — there is 
no plan now. But even to develop curriculum 
frameworks (at the DoE) would appear to be a 
mandate, too strong, and there would be local 
resistance. This is why we need a partnership. 
The Alliance (for Arts Education) can do more 
in some areas than I can, because teachers will 
be more responsive if curriculum frameworks 
are developed by other teachers. The Arts 
Commission can do more to bring people 
together and show resources than I could, too. 



Grace Grimes, the assistant commissioner for curriculum 
and instmction at the Texas Education Agency, explained the de- 
partment's role. *The education reform movement established 



'required elements/ but there was no state funding behind them. 
Everything is at the local school district expense. School districts 
must be accredited every five years by the department staff, and there 
is an attempt made to look at the different disciplines, but it is done 
by random sampling. We have a tremendous opportunity to offer 
technical assistance on those visits, but we really can t enforce." 

Even in Minnesota, a state that has served as a model to 
many others in collaborative planning to make the arts basic, it is 
only possible to offer "suggested formats." Before 1970, there were 
music and visual arts curriculum directors in the state offices, but the 
state board of education assumed that districts knew how to write 
and revise their own curricula. The first attempts to develop a set of 
"concepts'' that could be taught b me schools occurred in 1973 with 
the creation of a Music Guide and Visual Arts Guide. In the mid- 
Eighties, the board developed a generic set of learning outcomes to 
be adopted by each discipline. Each set - music, art, and PE/dance 
~ is being developed by statewide teams of educators. StUl, they can 
only be offered as suggestions, and are not district requirements. 

The arts specialists at the Utah Department of Education 
face a range of frustrations in trying to secure a strong arts curricu- 
lum in the schools. According to Charles Stubbs, who has been the 
arts specialist since 1965, "the scenario is of trying to counter 25 
years of losses." 

"In 1965, we had a number of supervisors of music and 
art in the districts. In 1990, we were down to one supendsor in one 
district. As they retire, the/re not replaced. The generalist idea had 
taken over: They hired generalist supervdsors and saw it as a way to 
remove administrative staff and reduce budgets. There are now 
generalists at all levels. Now, the people who oversee the arts have 
no knowledge of the subjects. They have no expertise. A principal 
will ask an elementary teacher to implement an arts core, and she 
doesn t know how, so she does crafts. The principal also doesn't 
know how. We visit one-third of the districts every year to let them 
know we're serious about implementing an arts curriculum. But this 
won't happen until there's assessment." 

Despite these difficulties, the arts staff specialists at the 
Utah Office of Education are wary of what they perceive as "inter- 
ference" by the Utah Arts Council or the alliance in what they 
perceive to be their exclusive domain. They define their role as a 
regulatory agency, making demands on the school districts. The 
Utah Arts Council is thus up against a major territorial debate. 
Despite the council's attempts, the Office of Education really isn't 
interested in a substantive partnership, and does not want the 
council to get involved in curriculum planning or implementation. 

This attitude, encountered by many state arts agencies in 
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Few classroom 

TEACHERS HAVE HAD 
TRAINING IN THE ARTS. 
A UMITED NUMBER OF 
SCHOOLS OR DISTRICTS 
HAVE FINE ARTS 
COORDINATORS OR 

sPECiAUSTs. Before the 

ARTS CAN BECOME 
BASIC IN THE SCHOOLS, 
TEACHERS NEED TRAINING, 
NEED TO LEARN HOW TO 
USE RESOURCES, AND 
NEED TO CUSTOMIZE 
CURRICULUM FRAMEWORKS 
TO THEIR OWN STYLE, 
SCHOOL CURRICULA, AND 
LESSON PLANS. PuSH 
TOO HARD AT THE STATE 
LEVEL, AND A NATURAL 
DEFENSIVENESS SETS IN 
AT THE LOCAL LEVEL, WITH 
THE TEACHERS AND 
WITH THE LOCAL 
ADMINISTRATORS. 



their attempts to effect change, has often slowed initial partnership 
attempts. Sometimes, the arts have come up against a solid wall and 
a directive to stay out of the curriculum business. In such circum- 
stances, the only gains come from long and careful advocacy, gentle 
education of top officials, and excellent political sldlls. Carol Jean 
Sigmon, the arts in education director at the Arizona Comnnission 
on the Arts, offered this perspective from the arts agency side: "It's a 
lot like a marriage. If you push too long and too hard, there will be 
a broken relationship. But the willingness to keep hanging in there, 
to keep working together, to be able to forgive after a big fight, 
that's what is needed." 

State department of education specialists, typically 
working alone and without any direct funding that could be used to 
leverage the arts as a priority, have until AISBEG barely been able 
to deal with the tip of the iceberg. They agreed to work with the 
arts agencies, through AISBEG, based on the need for support and 
information, and on the promise of financial resources, however 
small in comparison to the funds that support other curriculum 
initiatives. Still, they face an uphill battle. "You do what you can,** 
said Jeanne Rollins, th^ xts specialist from the Texas Education 
Agency. Specialists can develop curriculum guidelines or frame- 
works, and they can make site visits to schools to inform faculty of 
the guidelines, and even "grade** the schools as to their compliance. 
Many jokingly refer to themselves as the "arts police in trying to 
gently enforce state requirements.** 

The odds they face in introducing an arts curriculum 
framework and seeing it used in the classroom are staggering. Few 
classroom teachers have had training in the arts. A limited number 
of schools or districts have fine arts coordinators or specialists. 
Before the arts can become basic in the schools, teachers need 
training, need to learn how to use resources, and need to customize 
curriculum frameworks to their own style, school curricula, and 
lesson plans. Push too hard at the state level, and a natural defen- 
siveness sets in at the bcal level, with the teachers and with the local 
administrators. 

"We don't say you have to teach these objectives,** said 
Susan Witten, former arts consultant for the Ohio Department of 
Education. "But we present leadership documents, and tell every 
school district that they have to have a K-12 curriculum. We're 
there to try to enforce the standards, the minimums. We put a big 
effort into getting school districts to invite us to work with them. 
We make strong recommendations. But in the end, the districts are 
free to take it or leave it.** 

In New York, the local school districts are responsible for 
developing curriculum in response to the syllabi set by the state. 
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However, local school districlj themselves are so decentralized that 
wdthin any single district it would be possible for the teachers in one 
school to develop their own curriculum, while in others tliey may be 
dependent upon curriculum developed at the superintendents office. 
The decentralization favors the state's AISBEG efforts, in that it is 
easy to custom-tailor programs when the approach to curriculum 
planning is so flexible. The flip side is that the State Education 
Department won't get involved in providing resources or guidance at 
the local level, because of the fear that the diversity would make it 
nearly impossible to respond equitably to all the schools. Without 
resources and information from the arts community, schools would 
be hard pressed to learn of models and curriculum approaches. 

The Role of The Teacher 

*Trogress depends on the teacher," said Nicki Clarke, the 
arts education officer at the Council on the Arts in Vermont. 
"When the teachers are entrenched and don't want to change, you 
come up against a wall of defenses." In every state, the successful 
models for making the arts basic to education are dependent on 
individual educators who believe the arts are important and are 
personally motivated to incorporate the arts into their curriculum. 

Getting past teacher defenses allied against change is the 
top challenge facing the department of education "arts police" in 
every state. No matter if the curriculum is firmly state controlled or 
equally firmly locally controlled, change requires many significant 
components. 

As AISBEG planners around the country have learned, 
these components are critical to success: 

* Success stories and models 

* Curriculum frameworks that offer the opportunity for 
field input 

* Curricular requirements or measurable outcomes 

* Teacher in-servdce training 

* Seminars and conferences, to build shared values 

* Networks for communication, through the state and 
throughout the year, between educators and artists/arts 
organizations 

* Information accessible to teachers and administrators 

* Top-level leadership and support 

* Lx)cal-level planning 

All of these need to be long term, on-going. All are 
required, in some degree, to effect change. All, as will be seen, are 
components of planning for basic arts education. Once state arts 



agencies and their colleagues at the departnr-ent of education began 
to learn the extent of the need — to retrain educators and reshape 
community values, to offer models and options of how educators 
could teach the arts, to build a "support group** network for the field, 
and to connect arts organizations and artists with the education 
community in lasting partnerships for curriculum planning — they 
saw that their efforts would need to be multifaceted, if not compre- 
hensive. One component, taken alone, would not suffice. Each year 
would need to bring new levels of activity and sophistication. Even 
those states that had held conferences for years, or printed case study 
materials or books, saw a need for more depth and breadth in their 
efforts. "We're past the early years of saying why this is important 
and basically convincing people," said Jo-Anna Moore of the Maine 
Alliance for Arts Education, "but now our teachers need more depth 
of training, which demands a higher level from all of us.** 

Finding Additional Partners 

With the need to launch so many ventures, departments 
of education and state arts agencies came to the AISBEG planning 
table. Could they organize and implement these on tlieir own} 
Each may have anywhere from one to three staff who could be 
devoted part or full time to the AISBEG venture. In some cases, 
such as Iowa, the same person split her time 50-50 between both the 
state arts agency and state department of education on behalf of 
AISBEG. Could one person, working on behalf of two agencies, 
hope to address the problems? 

Generally, the arts agency/department of education 
partners also came to the table without an easy way of reaching out 
to each otliei's constituencies, of organizing educators and the arts 
conununity into one coalition. From the department of education 
perspective, it would be difficult to directly effect change within the 
education connmunity at the same time as playing the "arts police** or 
curriculum enforcer role, a role that can place the specialists and 
teachers in adversarial positions. The arts community, mcanwhUe, 
had never had direct links to the arts education community. How 
then could a state arts agency hope to reach educators? 

The various state affiliates of the Alliance for Arts 
Education ~ the national organization developed and managed by 
the Kennedy Center — have been used extensively by departments of 
education and state arts agencies as a third partner, a resource in 
planning and in implementation, Statevidde alliances perform 
multiple roles, ranging from basic advocacy and information sharing 
to leadership in curriculum development, in developing a repository 
of inl'jrmation, and in teacher training. In similar fashion, arts 



education professional associations such as tlie music, theater, dance 
and visual arts associations have become involved to varying de- 
grees, as have organizations such as Young Audiences and Very 
Special Arts. In a few cases such as New York and Michigan, a 
statewide alliance of local arts councils has been a key grassroots 
partner. (Michigan's partners included five agencies: tne Michigan 
Council for the Arts, the Michigan Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, the Michican Alliance for Arts Education, Concerned Citizens 
for the Arts in Michigan, Michigan Association of Community Arts 
Agencies.) 

These arc largely volunteer organizations. Some have a 
limited staff. Quite a few continue to operate without a paid staff 
member. As with any service-oriented volunteer association, the ef- 
fectiveness fluctuates with the leadership: With a strong and ener- 
getic leader, the organization can be an outstanding ally. When a 
dedicated person leaves or burns out, the organization can decline 
quickly, and soon becomes a fragile partner. 

Still, these organizations have factored significantly in 
nearly every state's efforts to plan for basic arts education. At the 
very least, the states' department of education/arts agency partner- 
ships have found that advocacy for their mutual goal is crucial, and 
an advocacy network that can bridge the constituencies of arts and 
education has to be created and maintained. Moreover, partners 
that represent the field help overcome perceptions and fears of 
"mandated change." Teachers speaking to other teachers can make 
the difference. 

It is no surprise that many state arts agencies chose to 
begin their AISBEG planning work with their alliance as an equal 
partner, creating a triumvirate among department of education, arts 
agency, and alliance. The triumvirate worked well in those states 
with strong alliances that were, in turn, able to mai'shal strong 
volunteer leadership. It has not worked as well in those states with 
weaker volunteer groups. A continuity in strong leadership has been 
critical. 

Other types of triumvirates have been set up as well In 
South Carolina, the Arts Conunission contracted out the admini- 
stration of its AISBEG program to Winthrop College, with the 
triangle consisting of the commission, Winthrop, and the Depart- 
ment of Education. Wade Hobgood, the project director and an 
associate dean at Winthrop, became the key go-between in early 
discussions between the commission and education department, 
when the relationship between the two state agencies was still fairly 
distant, and helped shape a working relationship that might not have 
grown as successfully without a third-party negotiator. Louisiana 
followed the model of many states in creating a stand-alone task 



force, called the Superintendent's Task Force, that became the third 
partner, (In Louisiana, unlike most states, the superintendent of the 
Department of Education directly formed the task force.) After the 
inevitable early problems of determining wliich party was responsible 
for which efforts, the model has begur • «rk so well that the 
state's department of education feels it is c .1 important model for 
other areas of education and curriculum planning — a model that 
hasn t as yet been employed by any other discipline. 

In Maine, the triumvirate worked particularly well With 
limited financial resources but considerable leadership energy, a 
volunteer team pulled together. Jo-Anna Moore, past president of 
the Maine Alliance for Arts Education, commented, "There is a 
scale to the way things are done here that is very instructive. We can 
make a little bit of money go far 'oecause we have a spirit of collabo- 
ration. That collaboration is built on a personal quality of trust 
between the commission and the alliance, and it was the alliance 
that lobbied the Commissioner of Education for an arts consultant 
on the Department of Education staff. The fine arts requirement in 
our education law vras also a collaboration between us: A few of us 
sat down and wrote the draft language. This is a small enough state 
so that it is possible to get a few key people together to make things 
happen.'* 

The Ohio Arts Council also found it useful to work in 
partnership with the Ohio Alliance for Arts Education, to the extent 
that it has provided the grant funds needed to staff the alliance with 
an executive director and has essentially built the alliance into a 
strong affiliate agency. "A partnership is key between the Depart- 
ment of Education, the alliance, and the council,** said Vonnie 
Sanford, arts in education coordinator at the counciL "The alliance 
hounds people to keep on top of things, in an appropriate fashion. It 
is an advocacy unit. It brings the educators, we bring the people 
from the arts community, and together we can gather broad-based 
support, and united support. We learned how important this was 
with passing the legislation for teacher certification in the arts, 
during 1985-86,** For Ohio, the united front continues to be 
important. The alliance brings to the relationship a link directly to 
teachers throughout the state, which in turn offers an opportunity to 
the council: It is the venue for communicating a shared philosophy 
of the importance of the arts as basic. The success of the council- 
alliance partnership in fact has now led the council to explore ways 
to capitalize on its partnership with the Ohio Citizens for the Arts, 
to broaden the perspective of that general advocacy organization to 
include arts in education. 

In Minnesota, the development of a strong alliance in the 
1970s offered powerful leadership at a time when education reform 



was under-way. "The alliance was a political and social nnovement " 
recalled former executive director Margaret Hasse. "In 1979, the 
state Arts Board took a gamble and gave us $70,000 to move us 
forward. Prom 1980-83, we received $125,000 annually from the 
U.S. Office of Education, which really got us up and going. At the 
top of our needs list was a grass roots funding policy to help our 
school districts with basic arts plans. We created the Comprehen- 
sive Arts Planning Program (CAPP) in 1982. It was our first 
victory with the state Legislature. They gave $125,000 to the De- 
partment of Education which in turn contracted with us to manage 
it. We got local teams together to think about what should be hap- 
pening in the district." 

CAPP was the precursor of AISBEG in Minnesota, and 
it is still managed by the alliance, on contract from the Department 
of Education. The subsequent relationship in planning for the arts 
is interesting. Ongoing efforts to plan for arts as basic were spear- 
headed by a coalition group called, fittingly enough, "The Partners," 
consisting of top level representatives from the State Arts Board, the 
Department of Education, the alliance, and the Minnesota School 
and Resource Center for the Arts. But over time, it has been hard to 
keep the coalition effective. 

"Minnesota is interesting in that there isn't just one 
option here for arts education leadership. There are many spots for 
leadership. It can backfire, with too much diversity of efforts. 
There is a sense that we are all moving on parallel but separate 
paths," noted a Partners member. 

The Partners have also learned that time can erode what 
is most important in keeping a volunteer consortium effective: 
continuity of top-level involvement from all participating organiza- 
tions. After nearly five years,The Partners continue to meet to 
discuss collaborative strategies, but the representatives are no longer 
the chief administrators as they were originally: Membership has 
now been handed to middle-level administrators. Current partici- 
pants fear that this lack of participation from the top decision 
makers has slowed the creation of new unified strategies. 

Keeping top-level involvement throughout a coalition life 
span, and insuring top-level stewardship from an alliance are com- 
mon difficulties experienced by many state arts agencies that initially 
assumed it would be easy to "subcontract^ their arts education 
planning work and AISBEG projects to an alliance. "The alliance 
wasn't the leader we hoped it would be,** said the executive director 
of one state arts agency. "Maybe our expectations weren't clear. 
But they kept looking to us for the leadership, while we were 
looking to them." After a one-year contract between this agency 
and its alliance, the agency broke off the formal working contract 
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There has been 
good dialogue between 

THE AUJANCE, the 

Counol, and the 
DoE, BUT there 
continue to be 
struggles through 
the process of 
defining roles and 
responsibiuties among 
the three. to maintain 
this kind of relationship 
over time requires 
equal partner status 
au around, 
weu'defined roles, 
documentation, 
consistency — no 
personal agendas 
— and au information 
shared with au 
partners," 

Jodie Butler Greenhoe 
Executive disector of 
THE Iowa Alliance 



and now maintains an infomial relationship for advocacy, network- 
ing, and information sharing. 

Unless a state is able to invest substantially in stafFmg an 
alliance, or has been able to build a strong partnership dming the 
past decade, there are many questions concerning the partnership 
role. Must an arts agency "create" an alliance to do its own work? 
Must an arts ^ency subsidize an alliance staff and office in order to 
be effective in making the arts basic? States with limited fmancial 
resources are particularly concerned: Many state agencies will have 
to dip into their program funds for basic support to arts organiza- 
tions if they are to fund the full-time stafiing of an alliance. *We*re 
not sure we can afford yet another staffed statewide arts service or- 
ganization,** said one executive director. "It could do more to hurt 
our efforts to bring the arts field together around arts education than 
to help." 

One Arts in Education program director noted, "The 
only people who think there should be an alliance in this state are 
the people from the Kennedy Center. We have a network, a task 
force, and a strong association of local arts councils. Why dupli- 
cate?" 

States with strong local control have found it even more 
difficult to maintain a strong alliance that can be effective as a plan- 
ning partner, as the focus of educators' volunteer activities is more 
likely to be community oriented. There is the pressure factor, as 
welL As Lynda Black, the chair of Iowa's AISBEG Task Force, 
said, "One outcome is more stress placed on all the volunteer educa- 
tor associations, because of the increased communication and 
leadership demands." Jodie Buder Greenhoe, the executive director 
of the Iowa Alliance, continued the discussion. "There has been 
good dialogue between the alliance, the council, and the department 
of education, but there continue to be struggles through the process 
of defining roles and responsibilities among the three. To maintain 
this kind of relationship over time requires equal partner status all 
around, well-defined roles, documentation, consistency — no per- 
sonal agendas — and all information shared with all partners." 

Though the Iowa participants consider their collabora- 
tion to be successful, they continue to feel the stress of leading and 
managing a multifaceted team. Jodie Buder Greenhoe continued, 
"The agenda and scope of any collaborative project need to be 
worked through up-front There has to be understanding of what 
all the players are doing, who is initiating what. Our process for 
making decisions is muddy and needs clarification. It is still hard to 
delineate between arts council and alliance prerogatives." In part, all 
admit, some of the residual problems with the Iowa collaboration 
may have stemmed from the fact that the alliance was not involved 
in the initial planning-to-plan process. 



Bringing Partners to the Table 



AISBEG can be directly credited with strengthening 
some alliances throughout the country, and has also been the catalyst 
for bringing together various other volunteer associations, in particu- 
lar the music, dance, theater, and visual arts educators. The AISBEG 
planning grant demanded that the various organizations find a way to 
work together and define implementation roles and responsibilities. 
It legitimized their planning process, often giving what had been 
informal a high profile visibility that made everyone take it more 
seriously. For many, the creation of a high-level arts education 
steering committee or task force has allowed for critical visibility, and 
has made the state legislature and adoiinistration pay attention to 
issues of arts in education. 

"I don't think we d be where we are today in bringing 
different groups together and getting them to work effectively if it 
wasn't for the incentive of NEA funding," said one arts agency 
executive. Scott Sanders, executive director of the South Carolina 
Arts Commission, summed up the feelings of many agencies, speak- 
ing of the leverage the federal grant gave. "The AISBEG planning 
grant was a rare opportunity. Everyone came to the table saying 
'Let's not derail this.' People with different levels of expertise could 
all work together. It elevated everyone to a positive working relation- 
ship. Both the dollars and the national recognition were important.'' 

"Money is always a motivator," said Shelley Cohn, the 
executive director of the Arizona Commission on the Arts. "The 
divergent opinions in arts education are overwhelming. The 
AISBEG grant helped make friends and build trust." 

The recognition of a federal grant, together with the 
planning and implementation funds that could be directed to the 
types of typically difFicult-to-fiind projects necessary to spur planning, 
were equally important. It is crucial to place this in context. In many 
states, the small amount of money needed to bring people together to 
edit and publish a curriculum guide or framework, a newsletter, or a 
description of m.odel programs was until AISBEG simply impossible 
to find, largely because the activities weren't seen as high priority. 
AISBEG made it possible to fund meetings, planning retreats, guest 
speakers. By its very flexibility it made it possible to at last bring 
people together to talk about mutual issues and collaborate on solu- 
tions. The funding recognition changed priorities. State arts agen- 
cies were willing to put in matching funds out of their operating 
budgets to support meetings and conferences once the federal grant 
came, though they generally would not have been willing to allocate 
the same amount of funds for tlie same activities without the grant. 
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"Without AISBEG the efForte would not have been 
made to the same degree," said Jeanne BclchefF of the Arizona 
Department of Education. "It is an incentive." In some cases, it 
also offered a platform of support to staff members who had been 
championing a similar cause for years, without outside recognition. 
"We were talking about these ideas thirteen years ago," said Rick 
Hernandez of the Texas Commission on the Arts. "Then ten years 
later we were finally empowered." 
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AISBEG PLANNING GRANTS MATCH SOURCES 
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New Jersey 
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New York 
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North Carolina X 

Ohio X X 

Oklahoma 

South Carolina X 

South Dakota X X 

Tennessee X 

Utah X X 

Vermont X X 

Washington X X 

West Virginia X 

Wisconsin X X 

Wyoming X X 



X^ 
X* 
X? 



X 



X 
X 



X^o X 



Legend: X=Matching funds for AISBEG Grant was from one of these cati 

1. Match from local arts organizations 

2. NEA SEAG funds 

3. Alliance for Arts Education 

4. From trust fund set up by private donor under auspices of State Arts Agency 

5. Projected, not confu-med 

6. Other state appropriation 

7. Other state appropriation 

8. Local organizations in six communities provided funding 

9. Alliance for Arts Exlucation 

10. Alliance for Arts Education and Arts Alliance 

Source: This information was obtained through a survey distributed to each study 
participant, site visitor notes, and phone interviews with representatives from each 
AISBEG state. Specific match amounts can be found in the state profiles section of 
this report. 
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AISBEG IMPLEMENTATION GRANTS 
MATCH SOURCES 



State State Local Local Single or 

Appsop. doe Govt. School Private Other InKind Multi-year 
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Legend; X=Matching funds for AISBEG Grant was from one of these 
sources. 

1. Conference Registration Fees 

2. Conference Registration Fees 

3. Concerned Citizens for the Arts 

4. From nine regional educational cooperative service units 

5. Alliance for Arts Education 

6. Alliance for Arts Education 

Source: This information was obtained through a survey distributed to each 
study participant, site visitor notes, and phone interviews with representa- 
tives from each AISBEG state. 
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• research &c assessment 

• confereno;s 
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• information sharing 

• curriculum development 

• leadership training 
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• curriculum development 

• teacher training 

• grants to districts or 
schools for development 
of model programs 

• conferences 8c workshops 

• local plans 

• partnerships between 
artists, arts organizations, 
&c schools 

• changes fic extensions in 
existing artist in residency 
programs 

• involvement of higher 
education 



LOCAL PLANS TO MAKE THE ARTS BASIC 



' Replication of state planning 
collaborations between arts 
and education at the local 
level 

Use of community-based 
planning models to involve 
educators, administrators, 
artists, arts organizations, 

garents, general public 
development and maintenance 
of leadership/oversight team 




-OUTCOME- 



• teacher training 

• local collaboration on 
curriculum development 

• greater involvement 

on part of arts organiza- 
tions and enhancement 
programs 

» involvement of higher 
education 



LASTING CHANGES WITHIN SCHOOLS AND COMMUNITIES 



Introduction 

After nearly a decade of planning for arts in education at 
the state level, AISBEG ushered in a new type of planning for the 
arts as basic. Yes, task forces and steering committees had been 
operating since the education reform work done in most states during 
the early and mid-Eighties. In some states, task forces had met regu- 
larly since the late 1970s, even if they did not have the level of recog- 
nition or funding they needed to be widely effective. Many education 
plans existed. Specific implementation strategics, however, were rare: 
The need was in translating general goals into reality. 

Ironically, many state arts councils greeted AISBEG with 
frustration because they were convinced they had done all the plan- 
ning they could do on the subject. Many had had conferences, 
retreats, and think tanks. Some had already begun revising their arts 
in education programs to include incentive grants to schools and arts 
organizations for the development of units or collaborative projects 
that would go beyond a typically defined residency. 

A number of these agencies decided to apply for an 
AISBEG planning grant simply because they felt it was important 
gran tsman ship, that they would stand a better chance of an implem- 
entation grant for project support after they had done what some 
thought was yet another planning exercise. Some also felt they would 
fare better with their other arts in education funuing from the En- 
dowment if they participated in AISBEG. 

Quite a few states had crafted and managed subgrant 
programs that were already employed to assist schools in making the 
arts basic. The CAPP program was long established in Minnesota. 
Oklahoma had been awarding local arts education planning grants for 
15 years. The New York State Council on the Arts had been funding 
planning indirectly through its local arts councils and decentralization 
program. Illinois' Comprehensive Arts Program (CAP) was started 
by the State Board of Education in 1985, allowing districts to apply 
for grants averaging $25,000 for arts curriculum planning. 

Some pro-active Alliances for Arts Education were also 
strong long before AISBEG, taking a lead in communication, advo- 
cacy, and field work. Some, such as the Maine Arts Alliance, had 



already been at work with the Arts Council and the Department of 
Education — as well as with the various arts educators' associa- 
tions — to hold annual conferences, assign snuU planning groups of 
teachers to develop curriculum guidelines, and distribute publica- 
tions that chronicled success stories and school models. 

At furst glance, it would seem that for these and other 
states, AISBEG planning grants funded already established plan- 
ning and implementation activism. Indeed, some state agencies 
continue to feel strongly that this is all it has offered — extra money 
to do a little bit more of the same. A number of these met the 
match requirement for implementation grants firom operating funds, 
in effect not using the grant as leverage for new dollai-s but as an 
extension of current programs. (Nearly every participant state 
matched the planning grant from operating funds. Some did so only 
after unsuccessfully seeking outside match funds.) 

Others saw AISBEG as a diflFerent kind of opportunity. 
They used the implementation grant, in particular, as a leverage for 
new funds, and as a direct, deadlined challenge lo at last build a true 
partnership between agencies and organizations rather than to 
maintain parallel but separate approaches to the field. Iowa used its 
AISBEG implementation grant to win the furst increase in its 
appropriation from the state in five years. Missouri used a legislative 
appropriations increase of $100,000 for its furst year of AISBEG 
implementation. Thanks to a timely legislative reform package. 
South Carolina won $360,000 from the Legislature for the furst year 
of AISBEG implementation, and $1.2 million for year two: The 
dedicated funds are regrant monies to school districts to undertake 
AISBEG-type plans and activities, and the funds are routed through 
the Department of Education. 

Beginning Substantive Planning 

Even though AISBEG came after — sometimes long 
after — state efforts to effect curriculum planning and arts education 
transformation at the local level, arts in education program staffin 
arts agencies and departments of education alike came to AISBEG 
realizing that they had still only made very preliminary strides. They 
had raised the level of attention paid to basic arts education, had in 
many cases begun a dialogue. Some had started in-service teacher 
training institutes. But it was only the tip of the iceberg. 

**Back in 1986, after we had held a major think tank, 
everyone knew that the arts were basic,"* said Rick Hernandez of the 
Texas Commission on the Arts. "But no one really understood what 
it meant. The teachers did not know what lo do. There were not 
enough classroom educators with arts expertise, or enough arts spe- 
cialists.** 
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"It Aa COMES back 

TO TWO BASICS. 

First, nothing wia 

WORK UNTIL IT 
WORKS AT 

the local level 
Second, people 

REAUY don't 
KNOW WHAT 
PLANNING IS." 

VONNIE SanFORD 
Ohio Arts Council 



"The school districts were freaked by the assignment put 
on them by the Education Reform Act," said Nadine Saitlin, direc- 
tor of the Illinois Alliance. "Eveiyone was scrambling for assis- 
tance." Her colleagues, Roberta Volkmann, from the Department of 
Curriculum Improvement at the Illinois State Board of Education, 
said, *The most important thing the NEA can do is support collabo- 
rative projects between agencies. There has been too much planning 
work done in isolation. It seems obvious that collaboration would 
take place anyway, but it didn't." 

Collaboration did in fact take place without AISBEG. 
Meetings were held, and coalitions would work on an assignment 
for a given amount of time. Always, however, these were product- 
oriented partnerships with a limited life span: develop a guideline, a 
framework, a philosophy. Develop a model. Even, develop a state- 
level plan. But a plan that states how the goals wdU be reached, 
school by school, in eveiy community? Who would do the work? 
What about the cost? The timeline? Developing such a detailed 
strategic plan is a far more difficult task. This was the work of 
AISBEG. 

"It all comes back to two basics," said Vonnie Sanford, of 
the Ohio Arts Council. "First, nothing will work until it works at 
the local level Second, people really don't know what planning is. 

"The long-term challenge really is to convince communi- 
ties of the importance of basic arts education in their schools, to 
develop a sense of value, and to have communities develop workable 
plans and stick to them — to have the ownership necessary," she 
continued. "Unless we look at this a^ the end goal — to transform 
community values — all the guidelines and studies in the world 
won't work. How to accomplish this? There has to be a planning 
process that builds shared ownership, that draws in diverse people, 
and that in the end offers a realistic community plan, with multiyear 
objectives. But that's hard. Planning is hard, hard work. Commu- 
nity-based planning is difficult. It requires leadership and foUow- 
through. It takes a long time." 

Her associate on the Ohio Arts Council staff. Education 
Consultant Mary Campbell-Zopf, continued: "It has been astound- 
ing to realize that most people don't understand planning. As a 
former teacher, and having gone through teacher planning for years, 
I thought that every teacher in the world knew goals and objectives 
and how to translate this skill into a plan for the community. Real- 
ity check! Planning isn't a project. I'd go into communities and 
explain how to plan for basic arts education and people would call 
me back and say yes, the/d planned a nice project and they wanted 
a grant for potter* s wheels. Nobody understood it! People think in 
projects and programs. Most have never been involved in collabora- 



tive community-based planning. Td have to explain that planning is 
about sitting down with a broad group of people and looking at what 
is in the schools, what the gaps are, what the vision is. Looking at 
what the course of studies are. And then developing viable goals, 
objectives and strategies to accomplish things, with a timetable and a 
budget and assigning responsibility. It isn't just saying what you'd 
like to do, but how you arc going to do it, and who is going to be 
responsible for what." 

As Campbell- Zopf learned, just getting people to the 
planning table took time. "Fd go into communities and find that 
people didn*t know about the resources. Few knew about the 
alliance. Few local arts councils had ever thought of looking at 
minimum standards for Ohio schools. People had no idea how to 
work together. Then there was the need to develop leadership 
teams. One person alone isn*t enough." 

Eventually, through AISBEG, this type of community- 
based planning is emerging as essential Through a process of trial 
and error, state arts agencies and their colleagues at the departments 
of education and the volunteer alliances are focusing on local-level 
planning that is tangible, measurable, and results-oriented. To get 
to this point, AISBEG states enter two diJBferent planning proc- 
esses: high-level planning at the state level, to chart the goal of local- 
based planning and deternrune how this goal can be reached; and 
grass roots training and planning, with particular emphasis on 
training and coalition building out in the field. It is interesting to 
note that few "state-level" AISBEG plans are truly strategic plans, 
with goals, objectives, strategies, action steps, timelines, and as- 
signed responsibility. Most are philosophical statements, outlining 
broad desired achievements but not specifying who would undertake 
the actions or at what price. 

The reason for this, given by many of the AISBEG 
participants, is the sheer difficulty of reaching consensus on details. 
Others, who authored detailed plans, said they did so without giving 
it enough time, and have found that in reality they need to rewrite 
their strategic steps. Many admit that it is no surprise to find that 
local-level planning often follows suit: A number of communities are 
emerging from their local planning to make the arts basic with 
philosophical guidelines and goals rather than specifics. Getting a 
true strategic plan requires a combination of strong leadership and 
excellent facilitation, commodities not always available at either the 
state or local level. 
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The First Planning Step: Statewide Research 

How did AISBEG planning begin? The states quickly 
found that their state-level planning work, no diflferent from any 
planning exerdsc, must be built on a foundation of a situational 
analysis or assessment. It is impossible to set priorities or detemiine 
strategies with sketchy or nonexistent data on needs or issues, or 
widiout quantitative baseline data. And so the majority of AISBEG 
states have attempted, with vaiying degrees of success, to create data 
collection tools and conduct statewide surveys. 

This has been for most a true headache, and in some 
cases has proven to be so overwhelming that the research has 
stopped progress cold. It has been a major source of conflict be- 
tween some departments of education and arts agencies, each of 
which typically has sought different data to prove diflferent positions. 
In addition, many states have found that the data collection tools 
they sent out brought back only superficial information, as they were 
answered by school administrators rather than specific arts educators 
who had the direct and detailed knowledge necessary. Many heard 
from only a small proportion of those to whom they sent the survey. 
The major issue was in research design: What data is needed as 
baseline information, a basis for local and state planning? And, once 
the data is collected, how should it be interpreted? 

In some cases, the surveys that were designed simply 
proved what the collaborative planning teams assumed, and didn't 
give enough guidance as to possible priorities and solutions. "The 
survey verified what we already knew, that the arts as an entity in our 
schools do not exist," said Nick Kyle, president of the Oklahoma Art 
Educators Association. "Music was more widespread, because we 
have football teams and the requisite bands. While we didn't get 
much in terms of detail, the surveying was important in that it gave 
us ammunition with the Legislature: We found that there was no art 
in 60 percent of the schools in the state."* 

Maiy Beth Schroeder, arts education consultant with the 
Iowa Department of Education, said, HThe information we got back 
from teachers was so poorly fiUed out it really was invalid. Surveys 
are not well received by people. We're trying to find alternatives for 
gathering information, maybe by doing one-to-one interviews. But 
we need to gather infonxution soon, before we can move forward 
with any implementation." 

On the other hand, there have been great success stories 
in statewide research. Michigan had an extremely high return rate 
on surveys sent to districts. In Indiana, the return was so high that 
the completed surveys literally had to be carted in a truck. 

It may be that qualitative data, rather than the diflficxilt- 
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to-gather quantitative information, is easiest to gather and most 
useful. When the Minnesota Partners began discussions on how to 
plan an AISBEG project, they started by detemnining a need to 
update the state's 1982 status report on arts in the schools. To 
gather data, they developed a set of nine issue questions and held 
several town meetings throughout the state, run by a facilitator, to 
hoar from the public on each issue. Although the meetings were 
sparsely attended, with a range of tlve to thirty people attending 
each, enough input was collected for The Partners to decide priori- 
;>:s. This information-gathering process led them to shape ACE, 
vhc^'r three-year pilot program to assist and train educators in 
cvirr* .\ilum development. 

In similar fashion, Arizona held informational meetings 
with seventeen groups throughout the state, facilitated by the art or 
music specialist at the State Department of Education and by the 
arts in educsllon director at the Arizona Commission on the Arts. 
Their plan, to keep the information-gathering simple. They asked 
two questions, focusing the conversations on key priorities: 1) What 
is your organization currently doing to help make the arts basic to 
education? 2) What programs or actions would help make the arts 
basic to education? The side effect of these discussions was the op- 
portunity to get constituents thinking, to in effect use the sessions as 
think tanks. 

New Jersey placed great emphasis on research during its 
state-level planning process, holding a series of hearings and sending 
extensive smveys to arts organizations and school districts. The 
findings were not positive and in fact shaped the state's decision to 
focus its AISBEG implementation work completely on public 
education and advocacy to begin building support and understand- 
ing for the concept of art as basic to education. 

Tennessee's qualitative research process was combined 
with conferences: Three regional meetings were held in Memphis, 
Chattanooga, and Nashville for educators, principals, and arts 
administrators. The stated purpose was to bring state leaders and 
experts together to determine what was currently occurring in arts 
education throughout the state and to discuss what needed to be 
done in order to provide a comprehensive education in the arts at 
every level. Five key topics were identified in advance, and the 
participants were asked for all the input they could provide. The 
information gathered became the basis for Tennessee's multiyear 
plan. 

Iowa followed suit, with a set of meetings around the 
state that were focused by discussion around white papers that the 
council had commissioned. The meetings were the basis of the 
state's planning process. 
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UNIVERSAaV, 
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AND 
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Ohio's alliance conducted a public attitude telephone 
suivey, in keeping with the state AISBEG team's early determina- 
tion that planning needed to happen at the local level and be com- 
munity-based rather than only educator-based. After it gathered 
public opinion on issues and needs, the alliance then did a "status of 
arts in the schools" survey. To insure a high level of response, it 
enlisted the support of local arts councils and district adniinistrators, 
and attached letters of support from all the education associations 
and arts advocacy groups in the state. "The sun^ey went out with a 
cover letter signed by the superintendent of the Department of 
Education, the executive director of the Ohio Arts Council, and the 
president of the Ohio Alliance for Arts Education," said Virginia 
Bettendorf, the executive director of the alliance. *We had seen that 
if you concentrate too much on detailed statistics, you'll never get 
the data. So we asked three things: What do you want, what do you 
have, and what do you need This has been our benchmark study." 

The First Priority: Advocacy 

Even with unsatisfactory or sketchy statistical results, 
statewide assessment identified priorities and critical needs. The 
more research, the more detailed the responding plan. 

What was learned? Universally, the need for advocacy 
and public education was made clear. "How can you expect commu- 
nities to value something if, as we learned, nobody even understands 
why it is important," said one state's task force leader. "If the princi- 
pals and the superintendents, the arts organizations and the artists, 
the teachers and the colleges are all half-hearted about this, you 
aren*t going to get much more than a few projects in a few commu- 
nities. And whatever we get will be totally in jeopardy once the 
money dries up." 

Advocacy has thus been a key component of each 
AISBEG plan, often the primary goal Many clearly state that 
advocacy is the job of their alliance. Some are assigning the advo- 
cacy work to an ad hoc coalition of alliance and educational associa- 
tions. The question raised here is the potential success of these 
membership organizations to go beyond their own membership in 
reaching general taxpayers — parents who care about their children's 
education. 

Tennessee artist Suzee Benjamen summed up the need 
for general population education and advocacy, noting "dollars alone 
v/on't make a change. Attitudes have to change." Texas Education 
Agency Art Consultant Jeanne Rollins noted that the advocacy 
efforts don t fall on entirely deaf ears. There are a lot of people in 
Texas who desperately want their children to do more in art than 
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pin cotton on Santa Claus' chin." 

South Carolina made a consdous dedsion to focus its 
advocacy efforts on the Legislature. AISF is funding a contract 
with the South Carolina Arts Alliance to do advocacy for ABC, the 
AISBEG plan. Ohio is broadening its advocacy for making the arts 
basic to include the Ohio Citizens for the Arts. Utah is likewise 
developing a video together with a planning handbook, for broad 
distribution as an advocacy tool 

Others, such as New Jersey, are going all-out for advo- 
cacy: The state's AISBEG work will include the development and 
wide distribution of pamphlets, posters, newsletters, videos, televi- 
sion commercials, a television documentary, even bumper stickers. 
There is a speakers bureau established to travel to bcal school board 
meetings, PTAs, community meetings, and service organizations. 
In similar fashion, Kansas is undertaking a major public awareness 
campaign. 

The Critical Need for Information 

Effective advocacy needs more than rhetoric to be 
successful It is based on solid constituent education, which in turn 
requires access to important information. The sxirveying and 
assessment work done by each state showed that educators and the 
arts field alike need resources to which to turn. And so, in tandem 
with the emphasis on advocacy, states have begun, as a component 
of their AISBEG plans, to develop or articulate plans for resource 
or research centers, a repository of information ranging from model 
program evaluations and ideas, to curriculum frameworks and ideas 
of how to proceed with community planning. There is so little 
information available to teachers and schools in the field, who in 
turn feel so isolated, that AISBEG groups have found it impossible 
to ask for local planning without giving the teachers and local 
participants the opportunity for access to this type of resource 
library. 

Minnesota's Resource Center was developed as an add- 
on to the controversial state arts high school before to the start of 
AISBEG. According to Janet Grove, program manager and CAPP 
coordinator for the Minnesota Alliance, *The concept is important, 
but it needs more funding to be effective."* As Minnesota has 
learned, the field's information needs are extremely diverse and 
comprehensive, requiring a resource center with extensive holdings 
usefiil to both the education and arts fields. A resource renter has 
been developed at the University of Maine, providing access to any 
educators who seek information, as well as to artists and arts orgj^ni- 
zations. Arizona is in the process of establishing a research center. 
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as is South Carolina. Missouri plans the development of several 
resource and technical assistance centers throughout the state. 

Bennett Lentczner, the dean of the School of Visual, and 
Performing Arts at Winthrop College in South Carolina, is a strong 
supporter of research center development. "For the arts to have 
credibility in the education community, we have to be able to 
produce more research initiatives. Research puts the arts on com- 
mon ground with other disciplines.** 

Even wdthout such centers, information is critical. If 
schools are to change in their approach to arts education, the change 
must be led and maintained by educators rather than by artists — in 
particular at the local level, by the classroom teachers — and by the 
school adnninistrators, principals and superintendents. For them, 
access to information is critical: Through access to the resource 
centers that are beginning to be developed; through participation at 
regular conferences that allow time to share case studies and that 
introduce inspiring speakers and leaders; and through regular 
publications that explain what various model sites are doing, in as 
much detail as possible. The desire is for a depth of content that 
goes beyond what is found in most newsletters or conferences: The 
educators in the field want to absorb as much as possible, and learn 
directly from experts and peers of what has worked and what hasn*t. 

In response to this kind of need, the Maine Alliance 
publishes a journal three times a year, offering a depth of informa- 
tion. The Payson Foundation fiinds the circulation of 4,000 that 
includes complimentary issues to all school superintendents, school 
boards and principals as well as arts educators. Tennessee began 
publishing a quarterly newsletter in January 1989, as a joint project 
of the Department of Education, the Arts Commission, and the 
alliance. Targeted to private and public school principals and teach- 
ers, county superintendents, local arts agencies and arts organiza- 
tions, it includes information on available teacher training, the state's 
honor schools, arts organization outreach and education programs. 
Seven thousand copies are printed and distributed. 

The issues teachers face in Vermont emphasize the need 
for this type of ongoing access to information. There is no univer- 
sity, college, or summer workshop program in the state to which arts 
educators can go for credits towards their in-service training require- 
ment. There are few arts organizations. "In Vermont, the schools 
arc the only 'cultural resource' in the community. Most towns don't 
have a museum or a gallery or any performing arts. We're it, the 
only art in town. Imagine the difficulty we have finding out how to 
make the arts work, how to change our curriculum. Everyone in the 
state needs information on models that work in places like this. The 
isolation factor is overwhehning," said Maryann Horton, the art 



teacher at the rural Gamers Hump Middle School, one of three 
model sites in the Vermont AISBEG program. 

One specific need faced by most educators is information 
on arts resources: Who can they look to for arts partnerships? Many 
states lack a complete listing of those arts organizations, artists, 
institutions and programs that address arts in education. This 
furthers the classroom teacher^s isolation, in particular, as it is almost 
impossible to know where to turn first, to fmd a desired bit of 
information or to uncover what could be an exciting opportunity for 
a collaborative education program. Several states are beginning to 
gather the information, though few resource guides currently exist. 
Missouri's Arts Education Task Force made the publication of a 
resource directory, funded by AISBEG, its first major task. As one 
of its first actions, Alaska created a "talent bank,'' a statewide listing 
of artists, arts educators, prindpals and classroom teachers who were 
willing to serve as a resource to others. 

Curriculum Guides and Frameworks 

The resource needs are felt particularly in those states 
where education reform resulted in the development of curriculum 
frameworks that mandate certain outcomes. Frameworks typically 
include grade level goals, concepts, and outcome objectives, and 
form the basis for planning instructional programs in local school 
systems. However, they presuppose a certain level of teacher train- 
ing and adequate classroom time to fiiUy address the subject — 
suppositions that generally don't hold true in the field. It is one 
thing to assume that specialist arts teachers can appropriately address 
their curriculum frameworks. It is far more daunting for the class- 
room teacher tr3mig to integrate the arts into a wide range of sub- 
jects, or to teach the arts with limited arts experience, to live up to 
the frameworks. Even though there is little actual regulation of 
framework use in any state, the pressure on teachers to learn and 
expand their approach to teaching the arts is profound, and the gap 
beUvecn expectations as outlined in the framework and training and 
expertise is enormous. 

The pressure is even more extreme in those states that 
have adopted licensure standards or recertification requirements for 
teachers. In 1990, Tennessee adopted new licensure standards for 
classroom teachers that specify knowledge and skills requirements 
for every academic area, including music and the visual arts, and that 
follow the state s curriculum frameworks, which were adopted in 
1987-88. (Theater standards will be enacted in 1991.) Clearly, for 
classroom teachers who received litde or no undergraduate or 
graduate level arts training, there is intense need for training re- 
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sources that are accessible, as well as a need for what some have 
described as a support group of other teachers who are facing the 
same need to quickly learn something to which they have had 
nrunimal prior exposure and to which they noay bring strongly 
negative feelings based on personal feelings of ineptitude at studio or 
performing art. 

It is no surprise, then, that all AISBEG participant states 
are developing or have developed, to some degree, curriculum guide- 
lines or suggested learner outcomes for the arts. Many department 
of education specialists have put together guidelines and outcomes. 
However, many more curriculum giudeline projects are being 
contracted out, through AISBEG funds, to alliances or to a group of 
qualified teachers, as a component of a state-wide plan. 

Development of the guidelines and outcomes has been 
long in coming, and is only partially complete: In many states, visual 
arts and music guidelines have been completed, but theater and 
dance are just being tackled, in large measure because state depart- 
ments of education remain ambivalent about the role of these two 
art forms in K-12 education. Those state departments of education 
that have more than one fine arts consultant, for example, generally 
have specialists in both music and visual arts, but none in theater or 
dance. (In part, this is often linked to the absence of state certifica- 
tion of theater and dance specialists.) 

Yet, as described in education philosophies and in 
curriculum frameworks, schools are expected to address all four art 
forms equally. The teacher is simply left with fewer resources, "I 
don't do drama," said one state's department of education fine arts 
specialist. "I leave it to the secondary and elementary language 
people,** If there is to be a drama curriculum guide developed with 
arts input, therefore, it will have to come out of an AISBEG- 
inspired venture. The AISBEG states could easily spend their 
entire multiyear work on curriculum planning, as the need for 
guidance is so great. Because of the long held turf issues about 
curriculum, each AISBEG planning group has to tread particularly 
lightly here. State departments of education still resist too much 
"arts" input in curriculum development, even more than they resist 
input from other external sources in other curricular areas. 

The issue is complex, and reluctantly or not the arts 
forces are getting involved in curriculum development, first at the 
philosophical level and then, through specific AISBEG contracts 
and projects, with written guidelines and frameworks. First, the 
philosophical issues: Many states* task forces have spent the dura- 
tion of their AISBEG planning grants trying to reach a consensus 
definition of art. Towards Civilization,* in defining arts to be taught 
in the classroom, called for "equal time" for creative writing, media 
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and design arts. In response, a few state departments of education, 
such as South Carolina, are including creative writing as a "fine art,'' 
though the matching curriculum framework is just being devebped, 
and they also want to address media and design. 

Most departments of education are also uncomfortable 
pushing theater or dance curricula or requirements, as they can't 
anticipate having a discipline specialist within the school or district 
to work with the classroom teacher. For example, a local school 
district that wants to create a dance curriculum will likely look first 
to the state for models, leadership, and general infonnation. If none 
exists, the chances of the curriculum becon:ung reality are slim. Task 
forces have thus had to confront curriculum priorities head-on. 

Of concern across all the arts disciplines is the need to 
insure that curricula broadly defme art as multicultural rather than 
exclusively Eurocentric. The task forces and individuals interviewed 
who were entrusted with developing curricula guidelines in AIS- 
BEG states spoke of their intent to be pluralistic, but of the continu- 
ing need for focus on this issue, and of various battles they have had 
along the way with established educators groups that hold ~ in 
some states — to a largely Eurocentric curriculum. Alaska is leading 
the way in the development of multicultural curriculum, through 
focusing on the development of curriculum materials in traditional 
and contemporary native arts. 

A number of states are opting for a very broad defmition 
of arts. Utah's quest is to create a single comprehensive plan for the 
arts and the humanities. In response to its need to emphasize a 
multicultural curriculum, Oklahoma's State Department of Educa- 
tion mandated curriculum in "culture and the arts," but is now left to 
define "cultxire." Many of the state's arts teachers are in vocal 
opposition to a broadly defined curriculum, because of fears that the 
outcome will be general humanities rather than the arts. For them, 
the opportunity to work together on curriculum guides is an oppor- 
tunity to debate philosophy and have a say in the state's fundamental 
approach to education. 

The easiest work has largely been completed. Discipline 
framviworks for visual art and music are either completed or nearly 
finished m many AISBEG states. The visual arts curricula guide- 
lines are also being used fairly successfully, some feel because the 
visual arts are less threatening to general classroom teachers than the 
other arts disciplines. The hard work ahead, however, involves the 
development of the more broadly defmed multicultural curricula, as 
well as the completion — and use - of dance and theater guidelines. 
There is at this point, in addition, a virtual dearth of guidelines or 
articulated outcomes in design and media arts. Also ahead is the 
tremendous amount of work to be done in developing guidelines. 
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particularly for the secondary grades, for integrating aU arts disci- 
plines into general oirricula. Without arts involvement at every 
Stage, these curricula can be easily derailed. 

Conferences and Networking 

Even with access to printed resources, netv^^orking was 
also found by AISBEG participants to be a must to provide the 
critical access to information and to new contacts for teachers to 
grow and gain the expertise they need. It is no wonder that 
AISBEG-sponsored conferences are described virtiially in one voice 
by classroom educators Ln all states as vital and important. *lt is the 
light at the end of the tunnel," said one. *Tou know that you aren't 
alone." Many feel validated once they have the opportunity to share 
their success stories and learn what their colleagues are doing. Some 
States are now holding annual conferences. Others wish they could 
find the funds to do so. "Any time you can have one conference that 
brings together all the different arts educators and the classroom 
educators, and share ideas on resources, it is absolutely wonderful," 
said Maryo Ewell. "The inspiration factor is tremendous." 

Colorado's first conference took place in August 1989, 
and was basically about advocacy and the importance of networking. 
There were national speakers, the governor made a policy statement 
in support of arts education, and the commissioner of education 
spoke. Ewell explained the impact: *The rc ality is that we have 176 
school districts. Only in the last three years has there been a fine 
arts consultant at the state Department of Education. There are no 
high school graduation requirements in the arts, and no entrance 
arts requirements at the University of Colorado. In this context, the 
conference was very validating for arts educators and administrators. 
It was absolutely essential to have a conference to get to where we 
are today in effecting progress towards the arts as basic. There 
simply is no other way to have so nnany different people come 
together." 

Another agency program director concurred. *We 
needed a success. We had had so much bickering and turf-guarding. 
It was impossible to work together. We needed validation that it is 
important for us to work together. We needed to make the arts 
educators feel important. I can't think of anything more important 
than a conference to begin to address the turf issues and give some 
momentum to do something unified." 

Iowa*s AISBEG Task Force chair, Lynda Black, ex- 
plained not only the importance of conferences, but of the use of 
white papers, research, and needs studies as rallying points. "People 
in Iowa said that it would never work, that wc*d never get people 
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with divergent interests to be willing to cooperate. At our confer- 
ence, called ^Convergence/ issue papers helped as background. We 
developed ten different issue papers, and had break-out sessions to 
respond to the issue papers and develop priorities and goals. We 
niade the participants go through the exercise of assigning dollars to 
these goals, to prioritize theni. Then we had them identify strate- 
gies, resources and outcomes. The groups' work was shared through 
reports at the conference banquet, to which we'd invited legislators. 
We made it clear that this work would be the basis of a plan. The 
conference, as a result, helped everyone — from education and the 
arts — to see a common purpose, that we need to work together, and 
that this is a political process." 

The development of papers and collaborative, creative 
problem-solving has been of vital importance in helping newly 
created coalitions of arts agencies, alliances, and education depart- 
ments to begin focusing on solutions, rather than to spin their 
wheels by continuing to concentrate on issues. For many states, the 
Eighties were spent articulating the issues: The goal for the Nineties 
is to concentrate instead on solutions. 

There are still problems and turf issues. One state's 
department of education arts specialist argued tliat the state arts 
agency wasn't paying enough attention to arts educators and admin- 
istrators by neglecting to involve them in arts conferences, that they 
were relegated to a "never-never land" between education and the 
arts. "There were no arts educators invited to the annual governor's 
conference on the arts, and there are 3,000 arts educators in this 
So there are still bridges to be built." 
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Many AISBEG states have found through their planning 
that it is every bit as important to involve administrators as educators 
in their conferences. "The admrnistrators and school board mem- 
bers who believe in the arts as basic often feel that they are lone 
wolves in their communities," said the Maine alliance's Jo-Anna 
Moore. "The/re out there alcne in trying to change local opinions. 
They need access to all the resources and information possible. Our 
job has to be to service these people. It is very important to train 
school boards — so much more needs to be done with school district 
leadership. All of us in this field have typically opted to start our 
work and continue focusing on the teachers, because they are the 
direct link and where we feel we can make quick change. But to 
make this last, we have to go further into community leadership.'* 

Developing community leadership and support is behind 
many states' efforts at holding regional or local round tables, open to 
the public. Minnesota's thirty-plus town meetings were designed to 
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heighten local understanding and rouse local leadership. The intent, 
said one participant, was to make arts in education a bcal political 
cause. Leadership had to go beyond the professional organizations, 
into each community. Other states agree. "The emphasis has to be 
on the local school boards. We have to build leadership for arts in 
education there, and maintain it. School boards and the people who 
elect them are the real decision makers,"* said one state's arts in 
education coordinator. 

Missouri's AISBEG emphasis is on what Missouri Arts 
Council Executive Director Anthony Radich caUs the "community 
development model." He sees the need to build local leadership 
teams even beyond school boards. "If this is going to work, we're 
going to need to get to the chambers of commerce, the Kiwanis, the 
Rotary, and the Lions. These people have to become our leaders, 
because we're going to need them to defend the arts now and fifteen 
years from now. We can t assume that the schools themselves will 
be the leaders in every case, so we have to focus on connmunity 
activism." The state's AISBEG focus, as a result, is to flmd com- 
munity development planning processes emphasizing the need to 
make the arts basic to education in individual communities. 

Many state arts agency arts in education staff members 
are as a result beginning to spend their time making presentations to 
education conferences and meetings outside of the arts: state princi- 
pals' associations, school board associations, etc. Some are begin- 
ning to meet with parent-teaclier associations. "Let's face it, this is a 
high risk issue," said one. "We have to make people want this." 

As they are realizing the importance of reaching admin- 
istrators, a number of AISBEG states are planning various leader- 
ship seminars and training institutes. South Carolina has planned 
an arts as basic leadership institute for superintendents and princi- 
pals at Furman University for summer 1991. Minnesota is planning 
a one-week leadership institute in conjunction with The Humphery 
Institute on Leadership. 

Think tanks involving administrators, community 
leaders, educators and arts leaders have done much to inspire local 
leadership, both at the school district administrative and governance 
levels, and within general community leadership. Arizona's "Oak 
Creek Accord" came out of such a think tank, credited by all in the 
state's AISBEG coalition as an inspirational high point that has 
continued to fuel their worL' Many AISBEG planners are learning 
from the other education reform efforts in their states that business 
leaders can and do get behind change, and bring with them their 
financial resources and advocacy capacity, and are therefore broaden- 
ing their leadership institutes and think tanks to include the business 
community. 

* The Oak Creek Accord Lb the result of a planning retreat iponsorcd hy the Arizoni Commission 
on the Arts, in June 1989. 



Where they have worked, think tanks and conferences 
have also led directly to a critical success — though one that is diffi- 
cult to sustain. Once people began to meet and share planning 
ideas, the natural next step was the formulation of multiple task 
forces and steering committees that met regularly to continue 
planning and to work on specific strategies to create models at the 
local level. The task forces have had a range of roles, from the 
drafting of curriculum guides to information swapping, the planning 
for resource centers, or the design and oversight of regrant programs. 
In sum, they have made it possible to institutionalize the initial 
AISBEG efforts, and they have done so with representative mem- 
bership from communities throughout each state. They have 
begun to be strong leadership and governance groups. 

It isn't easy to maintain momentum with a task force or 
steering committee, however. People will volunteer for a year or 
two, then rotate off, and newcomers that take their place require 
training time to gain the background information they need to be 
effective. Second-generation committee members may never 
achieve the level of zeal or commitment that drove the initial volun- 
teers. Defining a role once initial pilots have been launched is also a 
difficulty. Finding lasting leadership is a major problem. 

Today, based on the experiences of the 33 states that 
have embarked on planning for arts as basic to education — all of 
which have organized coalitions, task forces, and steering commit- 
tees — the issue of lasting leadership is of uniform concern. As one 
state arts agency's arts in education coordinator stated, "People get 
excited for a while, and then they expect things to be implemented, 
and they want to go on to other causes. We have so many issues 
ahead of us, however, that we need leadership more now than ever. 
People don't realize that we are still decades away from truly making 
the arts basic to education, and we still aren't sure how to go about 
making it happen, especially when most people in communities 
really aren't all that sure about wanting their children to spend 
classroom time on the arts anyway. With an economic downturn, 
we're an inch a^^'ay from losing everything we've pushed for, because 
we still don't have enough local leadership out there to champion 
maintaining and expanding the role of the arts in our schools." 

Making the arts basic to education, as a cause, is still 
reliant on the relatively few champions in each state. All the suc- 
cesses to date are directly linked to individual leadership. The arts as 
basic still isn t a broadly held value, with educators and communities 
in general support. This, clearly, is the reason for priority efforts on 
advocacy and educating the field of artists and arts organizations, 
together with their supporters. Ic is also of grave concern to those 
who want to insure continued progress. Remove the individual who 
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has started a pilot program or rallied a statewide or local network of 
educators, and it is questionable if progress would continue, **1 fear 
what would happen if one of these women left or got burned out,'* 
said Nicld Clarke of the Vermont Arts Council in reference to the 
team of teachers who are developing a pilot site at CameFs Hump 
Middle School. 

Teacher Maryann Horton, who has been a powerful local 
leader in planning to make the arts basic at Camel's Hump and in 
other schcx)ls throughout the district, explained the reasons for 
potential leadership bum-out. **Everyone expects planning to go on 
with superintendents and principals, but they're so busy, and they 
don't understand the arts. They support the need and what we are 
doing, but basically let us go do it. So we (a small team of teachers) 
have visited all the school board meetings. And in Vermont, every 
grade school (K-4) has its ovm school board, and they dictate in that 
school Some schools here may have two teachers and 40 students. 
So it means we spend a lot of evenings at a lot of school board 
meetings. Then we go to the supervisory boards for the middle and 
high schools. And then to the school boards for the district-wide 
policies. Without a few people who really believe in what they are 
doing and who are wdUing to spend all their time making it happen, 
you'd just sit and plan." 

Creating a Stewardship Role 

Building leadership and focusing priorities, selecting 
model approaches, and maintaining the planning momentum 
continues to be a critical task for the state arts agencies and their 
partners who are involved in AISBEG. Missouri's learning offers 
insight into the problem, and is echoed by a number of states. 

Following a multiyear planning process with a large 
statewide volunteer task force, the Missouri Arts Council decided 
that long term oversight for making the arts basic would require an 
independent leadership group. It created a new organization, 
independent of the Missouri Arts Council but reliant on it and 
ultimately responsible to it. Since September 1990, the Arts Educa- 
tion Task Force has had a full-time staff of three and an office 
separate from the counciL Its staff director moved over from her 
position as assistant director at the council. (She is technically on 
leave for a year.) 

Arts Council Director Anthony Radich synthesized the 
task force's planning efforts into three goals: 1) advocacy, 2) making 
the arts basic at the local level, 3) addressing the arts as basic in 
higher education and in lifelong learning. The task force's major 
area of work — and the focus of the state's AISBEG program, is the 



second goal, around which the task force has created a community 
action planning model called the Arts as Basic Program (ABP). 
They assume that significant progress towards tlus goal will take 20 
years. 

Now that the task force is institutionalized, Missouri s 
challenge is to manage the large group of volunteer leaders, and keep 
them focused on major issues. There is the need, too, to be ever 
more inclusive; as new volunteers come aboard, and new organiza- 
tions take interest, those involved know they need to effectively 
place them on the task force. 

With goals in place and projects moving along towards 
implementation through staff efforts, what is the ongoing role of a 
leadership or oversight group? For many states, it has become 
confused. Committees often have evolved into steering conunittees, 
yet the changed roles and responsibilities may not be clear. Some 
committee s goals may have been reached, leaving them vrithout a 
purpose, while parallel committees may just be getting started. 

Early in a state's planning process, when the coounittee 
and task force focus is on developing general statements of philoso- 
phy, it may have been effective to hold two or three meetings a year. 
But once into the myriad details of overseeing a strategic plan, there 
is a different kind of leadership and oversight need: Task forces must 
meet more often, and become true working boards, with a variety of 
subcommittees that can address specific topics. Members of many 
state task forces that have gone beyond **general philosophy over- 
sight wonder about their new roles and responsibilities, and are 
concerned about what they feel is an unwieldy structure. Some are 
concerned that the goals they are entrusted to implement are, in the 
words of one participant, "too idealistic, almost Utopian." 

The difficulty is in maintaining momentum through 
long-term planning. AISBEG planning efforts, the states have 
learned, cannot be seen as having a starting and an ending date. To 
make real inroads at the community level, the planning efforts need 
to grow as concentric circles, getting larger and larger and involving 
more people. "People like to be asked," said Sandie Campolo of the 
Arizona Commission on the Arts. "They like to have their ideas 
valued. We will need to go back to the planning process again, to 
reinforce it. We said this was a three-year plan, but it will take three 
years just to get three new initiatives up and running. If we try 
anything major we will have to go back to the planning committee 
stmcture again and involve all the players."* 

As with all types of strategic planning, planning to make 
the arts basic to education is thus obviously an ongoing process 
rather than a one-time event. Already, prior to and through 
AISBEG, several states have worked through various "plans,"* 
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"We Wia NEED TO oo 
BACK TO THE PtANNING 
PROCESS AGAIN, TO 
REINFORCE IT. We SAID 
THIS WAS A THREE-YEAR 
PIAN, BUT IT WIU TAKE 
THREE YEARS JUST TO GET 
THREE NEW INITIATIVES UP 
AND RUNNING. If WE TRY 
ANYTHING MAJOR WE 
WIU. HAVE TO GO BACK 
TO THE PLANNING 
COMMITTEE STRUCTURE 
AGAIN AND INVOLVE AU. 
THE players/ 

Sandie Campolo 
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Artists generauy feel 
left out of any 
leadership roles in 

THE AISBEG PLANNING 
OR OVERSIGHT. SoME 
WHO FEEL THEIR ROUE ON 
PLANNING COMMITTEES IS 
PRIMARILY TO REPRESENT 
THEIR DISCIPUNE — TO 
INSURE A GOOD APPROACH 
TO THEIR DISa JNE AND TO 
CHAMPION DISCIPUNE-BASED 
TRAINING AS A PRIORITY 
— FEEL PARTICULARLY 
FRUSTRATED. THEY BEUEVE 
IT IS THEIR JOB TO ADVOCATE 
A PARTICULAR POINT OF 

VIEW, Often, this strong 

ADVOCACY RESULTS IN AN 
EQUALLY STRONG 
STAND ADOPTED BY 
EDUCATION ADMINISTRATORS 
WHO FEEL THAT THE REQUESTS 
ARE UNREASONABLE, 



ranging from initial and informal documents that are more state- 
ments of philosophy than strategic road maps, to detailed workplans. 
The initial plans were those that helped shape legislation concerning 
arts requirements. Then came advocacy plans to win certification 
and other key goals. Plans were developed to initiate AISBEG. 
And fmally, during AISBEG, plans were developed that now need 
ongoing stewardship. 

As the initial AISBEG plans begin to be realized — and 
AISBEG governance in each state becomes institutionalized, with 
ongoing leadership states wall accomplish their first three-to-five 
year goals. It will be inevitable that the exercise of planning be 
revisited, and that new goals be set. This is important for states to 
recognize as they consider the structure of their steering committees 
and task forces: Planning, along with the oversight of plan implem- 
entation, will be a regular task. 

Involving Artists and the Arts Community 

The presence of task forces and steering committees, and 
their long-term role, has begun to raise significant new questions: At 
what point will the leadership for making the arts basic truly involve 
the arts community? When will artists be effectively brought into 
the process? Will there continue to be a segregated group of people 
from the arts and from education who are interested in arts educa- 
tion, or wall the entire arts fiu^ embrace the arts- as-basic goal and 
become active? 

Few state AISBEG leaders feel they have been truly 
successful in drawing artists or arts oiganizations into their planning 
or implementation process, at the state planning level, or even in 
teacher training or local pilot projects. A lack of common language 
is an issue. So too are the insecurities felt both by teachers and 
artists in jointly approaching curriculum. 

Artists generally feel left out of any leadership roles in 
the AISBEG planning or oversight. Some who feel their role on 
planning committees is primarily to represent their discipline — to 
insure a good approach to their discipline and to champion 
discipline-based training as the priority — feel particularly frustrated. 
They believe it is their job to advocate a particular point of view. 
Often, this strong advocacy results in an equally strong stand 
adopted by education administrators who feel that the requests are 
unreasonable. 

One artist who has pushed for dance curriculum and 
certification said, "Ii s like getting a door shut. People at the 
department of education don't want to hear the words dance and 
certification in the same breath.** Wade Hobgood, of South Caro- 



Una's Winthrop College, told of the other side of the issue. "We're 
simply not going to end up with a dance educator available or 
affordable for every small town. Accepting statements that Tou 
have to have a dancer in the room to teach dance' is unacceptable.** 
The focus, he says, has to be on practical compromises: Artists that 
join the planning efforts have to be willing to accept small successes 
rather than push single-mindedly for their particular goals. 

Largely as a result of AISBEG, a number of states have 
begun addressing the difficulty of a shared language between artists 
and educators, either through a requirement that all artists' residen- 
cies include joint planning or through the creation of curriculum 
development grants. Gradually, these have helped artists learn how 
to work more effectively with teachers in the devebpment of ciu:- 
riculum. "We're trying to create a new group of AISBEG- literate 
artist:>,** said Ken May, assistant arts development division director 
for the South Carolina Arts Commission. 

The process, like all of the AISBEG initiatives, is vitally 
important but slow to yield results. Continuing effort needs to be 
placed on teaching educators to effectively utilize artists, and on 
teaching artists how to help teachers actually implement new ideas. 
Composer/performer Monica Maye, in Minnesota, provided a case 
study of her experiences: 

I was assigned to three school districts to help 
develop new curriculum. I knew what I wanted to 
do: I wanted to interact with the teachers. I went 
to three districts for a total of three weeks to work 
with the teachers. What was real to teachers was 
to sit and write the curriculum, but what was not 
real was to use the artist in the planning of the 
curriculum. My goal was to be a resource to the 
teachers, to recharge them, to be a brainstormer, 
to stimulate solutions. Each week I had 20 hours 
wdth the teachers. With the middle school choral 
teacher, I interviewed members of the choir, and 
they had tons of ideas which I wrote down. I 
shared all my ideas but I never knew if they \ised 
them in their curriculum. I offered solutions to 
problems: In one school the faculty wanted to do 
electronic music and the parents wanted pep 
bands, so I told them how to do electronic pep 
bands. I suggested places teachers could go for 
grants. I showed them how to write applications. 
But I felt that what I was doing never filtered 
down. I was very excited by the work. I felt it was 
a i-ole I functioned well in. I did a lot of creative 
thinking. But I don't know where to go with it. 
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Larry Babiracki, the music curriculum director in a 
Minnesota community of 2,000, offers the other side of the picture: 

Tliis is an agricultural community. Things 
haven't changed too much since when I came, 
when the superintendent would ask about 
budgets for the arts. How can I justify music 
education to this enraged pig fanner? For the 
full district, wehave four and a half music 
faculty positions, K-12. In the mid- Eighties, 
they wanted us to start developing curriculum, 
so that every six years the curriculum would be 
rewritten. We had to have connmunity input, 
and started holding community meetings. A 
woman got on the connmittee, spent three 
months talking about aesthetics, and then left. 
The superintendent came to the meetings and 
slept. We didn't know what we were doing. I 
was appointed curriculum facilitator three years 
ago to facilitate these ongoing meetings. I 
report to a curriculum director who does two 
districts. I tried to develop a plan with objec- 
tives, but again we got bogged down on charts 
and details. Then we got an invitation to apply 
for CAPP, and got funded. Then we really got 
panicked, because they wanted a five-year plan, 
and here we weie after four years of meetings 
to come up with one plan that would be revised 
after year six, and still ro plan. Time was 
tight, and pressure was on. The district super- 
intendent wanted a curriculum written by May 
of '89. We got an extension. They wanted a 
philosophy statement. Someone suggested 
the best we can afford," and given our commu- 
nity that cracked eveiyone up. We would like 
artists to come out and teach us how to do our 
units, and give us ideas. They could work with 
the kids, too. The artistic inspiration would be 
great. But the pressure on us to get this done 
is incredible. 



Essentially, the effective use of artists as resources de- 
mands that there be an oversight or an intermediary agent who can 
train artists as to the needs of teachers and the pressures and require- 
ments they face, and to create a team of artists v/ho understand their 
task and role. For this reason, Nebraska created a "shared team" 
approach to pairing artists and educators. Maine offers $500 mini- 
grants allowing artists and teachers to co-plan curriculum units 
involving the artists. 

"Classroom teachers have to learn art as a process, and 
understand how to teach it," said Joanne ChowWmship, executive 
director of the Vermont Council. "Otherwise we'll continue to have 
the 'color-the-turke/ syndrome of how art is used in the classroom. 
To do this means that we can't use our arts in education programs as 
an employment agency for artists." 

It is no surprise diat AISBEG experiences have led many 
states to redefine their residency programs, to include emphasis on 
curriculum development between artists and teachers, even to 
require the screening of artists by schools. Some states now require 
that a school select a "finalists" pool of up to three artists, and that 
these be in-/ited to the school for a series of interviews and meetings 
bctbre a final selection is made. Many arts in education coordinators 
have come to believe that this change in philosophy will have a 
dramatic impact on the field. *We re looking for an entirely new 
type of artist who war ts to make a career out of working within cur- 
riculum development," said one coordiriator. 

If it is difficult to fmd a place for artists, it is in many 
ways even more difficult to define a new and lasting role for commu- 
nity arts institutions. These are the most fundamental of resources 
to a communit/s schools. Yet because for decades their role has 
been as "destination" - tiie annual trip to die museum or the sym- 
phony — few have been actively involved through the years in class- 
room curriculum planning, either involving assistance in developing 
new curricular units, or in helping teachers find ways to bring 
existing curricular units to life. Those cultural institutions that have 
participated in arts in education planning have generally done so 
from the position of offering enrichment programs, rather than 
focusing on how to aid the effort to make curriculum have greater 
meaning through the arts. 

Bruce Evans, the director of the Dayton Arts Institute, 
witiiin the past year has taken an active role in a curriculum planning 
project for the Dayton Public Schools, one of Ohio's .AISBEG 
model sites. "The first astounding realization was that the Dayton 
cultural organizations had never before sat down around the table 
and discussed what we were all doing in education — who was dupli- 
cating whom, what programs we offered, if we were all targeting the 
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Those cultural 

INSTHUTiONS THAT 
HAVE PARTICIPATED 
IN ARTS IN EDUCATION 
PIANNING HAVE 
GENERAUY OOHl 
SO FROM THE 
POSITION OF 
OFFERING ENRICHMENT 
PROGRAMS, RATHER 
THAN FOCUSING ON 
HOW TO AID THE EFFORT 
TO MAKE CURRICULUM 
HAVE GREATER 
MEANING THROUGH 
THE ARTS. 



same grades, if we had even worked with the school department 
Here we were as a collective resource, working blind, with no 
thought to the big picture. We all had to realize that sure, maybe it 
is easy to bus kids to a concert or take them to the museum for an 
hour and say that we Ve done our part for arts in education, but that 
in the long term it wasn't going to do anything to help the 
actual curriculum. We could very well be doing too much of the very 
types of things that don't work, and weVe also all going after funding 
for this, all competing with each other. We need to refine what we 
are doing as a coalition of all the cultural groups in the city, and 
come up with one plan, and one funding plan. WeVe finally begun 
to realize that we need to align our education programs with the 
curriculum.'' 

In Utah, the initial AISBEG planning meeting brought 
the leaders of the state's major performing arts organizations 
together for the first time to talk about their various programs. As 
in Dayton, there had been no earlier meeting between them focused 
on their mutual arts in education programs. Their enthusiasm for 
collaborative planning led to what have become monthly meetings. 

Major arts organizations have also voiced concern about 
a new emphasis on arts education from their financial perspective, as 
state arts agencies are diverting considerable resources to arts in 
education. One state arts agency executive made it clear that her 
state's majoi' cultural organizations were anything but pleased at 
seeing increased appropriations for education, particularly involving 
curriculum planning. "The/re not thrilled, but we try to sell them 
saying that these are their potential audience members." 

A role in curriculum planning also needs to be defined 
for local arts councils, many of which would like to take on the 
challenge of making the arts basic. Ironically, many local arts 
council administrators came to their positions with backgrounds in 
arts education. Many councils have had ongoing arts in education 
programs in collaboration with their local schools. Yet they have 
been outside of the curriculum planning process, almost not consid- 
ered as a resource. 

"Local arts agencies here do not have any significant role 
in planning for long-term impact," said the director of one state 
assembly of local arts councils. "I think there's been some anxiety in 
involving community people with curriculum planning - the door 
hasn't been opened. I think in the past, community input into the 
process was not encouraged, and people won't fight for what the/re 
not a part of. There are no bridges between arts education associa- 
tions and community organizations.** 

Barbara Neil, in Colorado, added, "^eVe moved from 
35 to 88 local arts agencies in the state since 1982. Many are inter- 



estcd in arts in education, but haven't had a clue as to how to make a 
change in that system. 

"The schools don't appreciate the potential involvement 
of a local arts council," she continued. "They're defensive, because 
most of what comes as conamunity input is negative criticism. We 
need to demonstrate that the partnership and the community in- 
volvement can be a positive." 

"People at the local level arc still looking for vision," said 
Larry Brandstetter, a middle school drama instructor and member of 
the Iowa AISBEG Task Force. "This is still going to take a lot of 
local advocacy and energy." The effect of local advocacy, when it has 
been marshaled, has been powerful In South Carolina and in New 
York, the local arts councils have been a powerful coalition for state 
education funding and local level planning. *The local arts councils 
and arts organizations here have made it a point to get to know their 
legislators and to show them what their arts education dollars are 
doing for the community," said Ellen Still, research director of the 
Senate Education Comnruttee of the South Carolina Legislature. 

Many AISBEG task forces and administrators feel that 
they are still at the point of informing local arts councils and arts 
organizations, rather than working with diem as true partners. There 
is concern that these organizations have other priorities, other 
considerations, and that they won't commit the energy or leadership 
beyond advocacy efforts. "WeVe made the arts councils aware of 
what we are doing," said Paul Koehler of the Arizona Department of 
Education. "We've developed alliances with state and local arts 
organizations. We're always looking for die common ground - and 
they do work in their local schools. But the local arts groups, par- 
ticularly, tend to separate themselves. We have to constantiy work to 
bring them together, to get them to stop fighting for the same 
education dollar." 

Making Planning Work at the Local Level 

The local issues can be summarized under three headings: 

• The need for public education at the local level, to build 
a sense of shared value and commitment for ti.e arts as 
basic to education; 

• The need for an ongoing forum, a coordinating agency 
that spurs partnership v/ork; 

• The need for a communit/s various arts organizations to 
be willing to work together towards a shared goal. 
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"The schools don't 
apprecjatk the 
potential involvement 
of a local arts 
COUNCIL. They're 

DEFENSIVE, BECAUSE 
MOST OF WHAT COMES 
AS COMMUNITY INPUT IS 
NEGATIVE CRITICISM. We 
NEED TO DEMONSTRATE 
THAT THE PARTNERSHIP 

and the community 
involvement can be a 
positive." 

Barbara Neil 
Colorado 
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In local control 
states such as 
New Hampshire or 
Nebraska as weu as in 
states that are 
seeking increased 
decentraizatic^^' of 

STATE GOVERNMENT AS A 
ManOD FOR BUDGET 
SAVINGS, IT IS CL£AR 
THAT WANNING 70 MAKE 
THE ARTS BASIC WIU 
ONLY BE ULTIMATELY 
SUCCESSFUL IF IT OCCURS 
ON THE LOCAL LEVEL 



Each issue is significant, and is growing in importance as 
the planning for arts education begins to shift its focus away from the 
State policy and Vision" le\'el to the local implementation level 

During the 1990s, it will be crucial to galvanize the 
attention and energies of organizations at the local level, if the 
progress made to date is to be sustained. This in fact is particularly 
necessary given the increasing shift towards local decision- making in 
education policy in states throughout the country. In local control 
States such as New Hampshire or Nebraska, as well as in states that 
are seeking increased decentralization of state government as a 
method for budget savings, it is clear that planning to make the arts 
basic will only be ultimately successful if it occurs on the local level 

The problems at the local level are no different than those 
encountered at the state level in the early Eighties: Simply defining 
the players is a major task. Many local arts councils and arts organi- 
zations have extremely limited knowledg^i of thc;r school curricula, or 
of how curriculum is shaped and the requirc*T''*v*ts placed on faculty 
for outcomes or guidelines. Basic assessment needs to be done. 
Also, many educators feel that the arts organizations come to the 
table, as one teacher put it, "thinking they have all the answers for 
US, without knowing anything about what we need to do.** Again, 
the need is to build a lasting partnership, to learn a mutual language, 
to develop shared vision and values. 

Schools in rural communities often feel that they have no 
partners, no resources. "A lot of people think there is no art outside 
of big cities," said Jeanne Rollins of the Texas Edurition Agency. 
"And as a result so many youngsters miss what their own conununi- 
ties have to offer. How do you make the connection? We have to 
show that art isn't that distant or that far away. The only way to do 
that is to make greater alliances at the local level, in every commu- 
nity.** 

Competition bet^A^een arts disciplines is an interesting 
factor here, as indeed it is within the schools themselves. Educators 
fmd tliat it is often difficult to ally the visual and perfoxming arts 
organizations in their communities to a single plan or point of view. 
Many say that if, for example, a musical organization or group gets 
behind their planning effort, the visual arts groups feel a need to be 
competitive, each to insure that "their'* program gets greater atten- 
don. The need for strong leadership is necessary both to keep people 
focused on a shared 'ision and, in. such cases, to referee. 

The need to take the planning and follow- through for 
making the arts basic to the local level has just begun to influence 
some state arts agencies to mesh their arts in education planning 
efforts more closely with their local or rural arts development efforts. 
In Colorado, for example, tlic same staff person leads the communit)* 
arts development program and the AISBEG initiative. Wisconsin is 



also focusing on training of local arts agencies as a key part of its 
AISBEG work- 
Many are beginning to use established models for com- 
munity cultural planning to activate local groups for arts as basic to 
education planning. Missouri's approach is akin to the more broad 
culDaral planning. So is Ohio's. In a number of states, local cultural 
planning initiatives are being used to develop local arts in education 
planning task forces. These ventures, which have been largely 
successful, have shown that identifying a local leadership team 
beyond the educators is critical. Parents, business community 
leaders, social service providers, arts councils and organization 
representatives and artists all need to be involved in the planning 
process and engaged in long-term oversight. 

As at the state level, there also is need to maintain a 
governance structure for the long term, to turn planning away from 
an occasional exercise into an ongoing activity. *Tou can't just look 
at this as a rare occurrence," said one community task force chair. 
*Tou Ve got to get past the initial pro-active excitement, to the point 
where you're no longer an umpire or a fan, but a player. This has to 
be for the long term.'' 

No different than the relationship between the state 
department of education and the state arts agency, the relr tionship 
betv/een local arts councils and their sctiool districts needs to be 
biult. "Most of our arts councils don't know the names of the 
district adnrunistrators," said one state arts agency community arts 
coordinator. 'Tet they have to begin building the same kind of 
relationship of trust that we've had to build at our level. They have 
to learn the language, get to know the curriculum. Mutual trust — 
cultivating tlie personal ties — that is what 'mH make this work-" 

Not all AISBEG model sites have been intended to 
require local collaboration or planning. The majority, in fact, have 
been school-focused: A couple of teachers will undertake a team 
teaching project, or a school wlU shape a series of curriculum units. 
Many have invested heavily in the resource and teaching materials 
they have never had access to, including laser discs and interactive 
video, so that the classroom teacher can illustrate a history unit with 
examples of music, art, and theater. 

There is no question but that all of these projects and 
teaching materials have a considerable impact. But when evaluated 
in the context of staying power, the most successful bcal models 
developed out of AISBEG plans appear to h-^ those that have the 
benefit of community stewardship and involvement, and that are 
based on a planning process that has been carefully built to have a 
foundation of mutual trust, and that is broadly inclusive of educa- 
tors, arts leaders and parents. The start-up time, in these cases, Ls 
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"We asked the 
graduating seniors to 
look back and 
evaluate their arts 
experiences during 
school, and we sent 
the survey to the 
vocational school 

STUDENTS, TOO, ThAT 
WAS VERY INTERESTING, 
BECAUSE MANY, MANY 
OF THE VOKE STUDENTS 
WROTE BACK AND SAID 
THEY FELT A REAL LOSS 
SINCE THE VOKE STUDENTS 
GENERAUY GET SH'JT OUT 
OF THE ARTS. ThAT WAS 

a powerful rece of 
information," 

Roberta Moh>>n 
Arts Supervl 'R 

OF THE 

Wayni County Schools 



long. There is no instant txansfomnation. But there is a sense of 
local ownership that makes the investment feel worthwhile. 

Wayne County, Ohio, offers a case study that proves the 
point. In 1989, a collaborative team led by Rick Jones, the director 
of the Wayne Center for the Arts, and Roberta Mohan, the arts 
supervisor of the Wayne County Schools, received a $2,950 grant 
from the Ohio Arts Council to do an AISBEG planning project. It 
was matched 1:1 by the school district, with the funds used to 
support a range of planning activities. The center and district team 
put together a broad-based community planning committee, of 
"people who didn't know each oth^r," according to Mohan, and 
''spent time getting to know each other over many box lunches and 
suppers. We all told about our arts experiences — or lack of — and 
our perspectives. We wanted to each understand the other person's 
experiences and biases.** The conimittee began its work by surveying 
the community attitudes concerning arts in education, with the 
cooperation of the local newspaper. It also sent surveys to all the 
local school district personnel, and to all graduating seniors. The 
latter proved particxilarly interesting and useful in building public 
support for their venture. 

*We asked the graduating seniors to look back and 
evaluate their arts experiences during school,** said Mohan, "and we 
sent the survey to the vocational school students, too. That was very 
interesting, because many, many of the voke students wrote back 
and said they felt a real loss since voke students generally get shut 
out of the arts. That was a powerful piece of information.** 

Armed with its survey results, the committee hired a 
consultant to facilitate a planning retreat. "We needed a consultant 
at that point, or we*d have been spinning our wheels forever,** said 
Jones. "But you have to take tKe time to reach consensus with a fiiU 
committee - you can't just push something through. We'd never 
have a plan of this magnitude otherwise.** The resulting miiltiyear 
strategic planning document has now been formally approved in 
eight of the count/s ten school districts. "It has been adopted by 
each district board because of the number of residents from each 
district we had involved on the planning committee," said Mohan. 
"People had to take this seriously." Now, with district support 
behind the plan, the conrniittee is assembling what it calls "school 
teams** for each district, to take individual responsibility for oversight 
during implementation. The full committee maintains overall 
responsibility, sets timelines for implementation, and has set an 
overall budget goal Still to be worked out are many implementation 
specifics. "Plan too far and you scare people,** said Jones. "We 
realized it was most important to reach consensus on key points.** 
The committee leaders anticipate that they will need to 
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remain involved, as a strong governance team, for the foreseeable 
futiire. "You can't walk away £rom something like this once you Ve 
started it." As for the relationship between the Wayne Center for 
the Arts and the district, Jones said, "Before this, there was coopera- 
tion, but not collaborative planning. For the center, this is now a 
foundation for our own programming. After many years of cash- 
and-carry (education) programs that didn't offer any change, we are 
now reshaping our entire arts in education program. It is a long- 
term investment: We want to increase our audiences." 

Realizing that assessment and evaluation are often hard 
to plan for, and are rarely done from a strategic point of view, the 
team anticipates measuring the results of the county's new efforts by 
continuing to survey each year* s graduating seniors. "Eveiy year, we 
should see another year's difference in the way they feel about their 
arts experiences." 

The Cost- Benefit Analysis of Local Planning 

Similar planning stories can be told in many states. Most 
state arts agencies and departments of education that are working in 
AISBEG would like to hear more, but find it difficult to convince 
communities to take this volunteer-time intensive approach. A 
number of states have had far fewer applicants for planning grants, 
which they have given as part of their AISBEG initiatives, than they 
would like. "^We had hoped to have many more pilot sites by now, 
but we have great difficulty convincing people to^take this on," said 
one arts in education coordinator. 

The state agencies realize the problems faced by commu- 
nity planning groups: the need for training, organization, leadership, 
tirne, and money. "People at the local level need more money, more 
state endorsement, more resources, and help," said one state com- 
munity arts coordinator. "We have to be prepared to provide that 
help," said one arts in education coordinator. "We Ve learned that 
you can't help local planning by making the occasional phone call to 
say *Hi, how are you doing?* We have to be out there, working with 
them, helping them. This is hands-on work, not simply grant 
giving. If you don't have a state agency that is oriented towards 
being in the field, I don't know how it could work-" 

The problem with community-based planning, as many 
arts in education coordinators have learned, is it requires total 
flexibility and a willingness to let each community shape different 
sorts of plans according to their own style and needs: No two 
community-based planning processes or documents will look the 
same. There are some wonderful local plans, and an equal number 
of local planning projects that have become totally derailed. The 
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results are uneven, and it isn't possible to predict their eventual 
Sticking pov^rer. To try to insure success in its efforts to push com- 
munity-based planning, the Ohio Arts Council has compiled a 
planning guidebook, wrhich it is continuously updating, and is 
requiring that all pilot sites go through an introductory v^rorkshop on 
community-based planning. They are also strongly urging commu- 
nities to hire consultants to keep the planning efforts focused. In all, 
it amounts to a major long-term investment of council staff time. 

Vermont teacher Maryann Horton said this of the local 
planning model: "Yon need to create a triangle, and realize that you 
need all the layers. At the top, you need the planners and organiz- 
ers, a group of maybe three people. The next layer down are the 
teachers in the school who have ideas and resources - a slightly 
larger group of active workers. Then there are all the teachers who 
wrant to participate in in-service training. Then, the community and 
the people who want to get involved, the parents who want to see 
change in the classroom. And at the bottom of the triangle, the 
foundation, there are the kids — their opinions," 

In the two New York State AISBEG local planning sites 
— the Bronx Alternative High School and the rural upstate Moriah 
Central School — the community-based planning work is being 
driven by fomnal planning task forces and regular meetings, and the 
local arts councils are the key players. In Moriah, there are meetings 
every three weeks attended by the Essex County Arts Council staff, 
artists, arts organizations, the school principal and all of the partici- 
pating teachers, to evaluate progress to date and detail exactiy who is 
going to undertake what and when. The same type of meetings take 
place in the Bronx on a monthly basis, involving representatives 
from each of the four participating schools, the Bronx Arts Council 
staff, and artists. In addition, there are also weekly conferences 
involving the Bronx Council's project director — in reality the 
person responsible for local collaborative planning and AISBEG im- 
plementation — the high school coordinators, principals, and 
specific teachers. 

Since the New York State local arts councils played a 
major role during planning for AISBEG through their regional 
conferences and work in decentralization programs, they are the 
logical coordinators for the actual implementation planning, and are 
able to bring to the local planning work a natural constituency of 
community leaders as well as the arts and local educators. They have 
broadened their constituency through AISBEG: in Moriah, for 
example, the local parent-teacher association became a new partner. 
In the Bronx, where the focus of the AISBEG project is students 
age 15-21, and where there are no grades, per sc, the Aits Council 
has had to work very closely with each teacher to custom tailor ap- 
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preaches. Success hinges completely on the individual student- 
teacher relationship. 

Funds for Local Planning 

The amount of money available for local planning grants 
is a big problem in every AISBEG state, as the states have at- 
tempted to apportion some of their federal grant and match funds to 
communities. With a few exceptions, state grants to communities 
hover in the $2,000 to $5,000 range. In some states, districts serving 
more than one community may receive larger grants for district-v^de 
planning. Most require a one-to-one match. 

True, the grants to pilot sites are appreciated, and mark 
an important first time that an investment in arts curriculum is made 
from the state to the local level But everyone concurs that it isn't 
enough to provide high-level recognition, and to develop the materi- 
als desired. It rarely is enough to hire outside consultants for a 
substantial amount of time, something that the participating com- 
munities have found extremely important. 

As Roberta Mohan from Wayne County Schools ex- 
plained, "Without a planning grant, we never would have been able 
to get the people involved to do this. It gave us legitimacy. But you 
have to remember that there are teachers in other disciplines who 
can bring in $30,000 grants rather than $3,000 grants, and not 
necessarily matching grants, either. So you are still competing for 
legitimacy.'* An educator in another state offered a different view: 
"It is amazing what $3,000 can do for morale, enthusiasm, excite- 
ment. Progress can be made among students, teachers, and princi- 
pals. Test scores go up!" In South Carolina, the arts teachers have 
become empowered through the availability of significant state 
funding. One arts teacher said, "Other classroom teachers want to 
know how we were able to make this happen!** 

The requirement of matching funds is alternately a 
deterrent and asset to community-based planning. For some 
communities, the quest to secure matching funds has meant buy-in 
and a real sense of ownership. Most, however, find it difficult to 
secure the dollars if there isn't a strongly pro-arts superintendent or 
principal. A number of problems concerned with paid in-service 
time off for teachers involved with the planning also complicate the 
issue. (Many districts don't offer paid time off, so teacher participa- 
tion time can't be credited as a "match" but is purely volunteer.) 

Some states have found that their local sites' economic 
conditions can threaten a project midway through. "We found that 
the climate could change in the middle of a project and matching 
monies would be lost," said Lelia Schocnbcrg, the AISBEG plan- 
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ning coordinator in Illinois. '^School administrators resist matching 
(AISBEG) in the beginning because it's just another burden. Once 
they get it, though, they don't want to give it up." 

The other reality faced by state arts agencies is the sheer 
amount of time local-level planning requires from the state coordi- 
nators. *Tfou have to be there all the time,"* said one. "In local plan- 
ning, people don't often want to go beyond basic recommendations. 
You have to push, prod, lead, be there advocating all the way." This 
has changed the emphasis of many arts in education coordinators' 
jobs and the jobs of others such as community arts coordinators and 
outreach coordinators, at the state arts agencies, and in turn at the 
local arts councils that are participating in local AISBEG planning: 
They now spend the bulk of tiieir time working to organize and 
counsel local arts education planning groups, working closely with 
classroom educators as well as arts specialists. In a direct, tangible 
way, they have through AISBEG crossed the boundaries: Educators 
are now their constituents. 

The Need for Technical Assistance at the Local Level 

There is significant need for technical assistance to 
teachers and community groups, including organizations such as 
parent- teacher associations. Many state arts agency AISBEG 
coordinators are finding that they need to spend more and more 
time helping teachers become grant writers. As one said, *1 help 
them figure out how to get professional development money Many 
don't even know this money exists.'. I'm teaching them what to do 
with the money once they get it." Added James Price, a high school 
principal in South Carolina, "Grant writing is key for educational 
improvement in this state. There is money, but teachers and local 
administrators have to learn to vmte the grants." 

Some state arts agencies are offering grant vmting 
workshops for educators. The irony, to many, is that it is the state 
arts agencies that are providing the help to educators — not the 
departments of education — to find public and private fiinds to help 
education. Again, it is the realization that this is a new arts con- 
stituency that must be served. 

Those who have offered technical assistance have found 
that teachers are more able to write effective grant requests, either 
for matching fiinds to support bcal projects or to receive state 
AISBEG grants. District Supervisor Margaret Ruccolo, in Arizona, 
said, T had not written a grant before. Due to the help of the 
Arizona Commission on the Arts, I was rible to. When I had a 
question they were more than ready to help. The side benefit of 
AISBEG for me is that I gained skills and courage — I've developed 
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my grantsmanship skills and have written more successful grants in 
other discipHnes.** 

The need for grant writing skills — and an aggressive 
approach to seeking alternative public and private dollars to keep arts 
as basic programs moving forward — is a lesson learned by the 
University City, Missouri school district It received a total of 
$900,000 in arts education funds over a ten-year period from the 
John D. Rockefeller III Fund. But, as Larry Peeno, the fine arts 
curriculum supervisor at the State's Department of Elementary and 
Secondary Education explained, "When that dried up, there was not 
a vestige of the arts left in those schools. It is absolutely critical that 
a local plan figure out how to wean arts as basic funding away from 
grant support, with the community making up the difference." 

Artists Training Teachers 

Together with conamunity-based planning, the key to 
creating strong arts as basic programs K-12 is teacher training. This 
may be done through extended residencies that offer teachers an 
opportunity to collaborate with artists in curriculum development, or 
through in-servace training, special workshops, or summer institutes. 
"The teacher is the key to the change," is a sentiment echoed by all. 
"Empowerment of teachers on the local level is what AISBEG is all 
about," said another state arts agency coordinator. Teacher training, 
as AISBEG states have learned, is of equal importance to the arts 
agencies and to the departments of education. And so, through 
AISBEG, state arts agencies are redesigning residency programs to 
focus on teacher training ~ with the artists' classroom work a 
complement to training, rather than a stand-alone "enrichment 
program." To do this, the state arts agencies feel they need to focus 
first on training artists to be effective teachers of teachers, and then 
on having teachers train other teachers. 

Some speak of seeking artists who have specific experi- 
ence in training teachers, and who can and will noake a career of this 
work. State arts agency staff members who are involved with 
AISBEG projects feel it will become increasingly important to train 
artists to understand teachers* needs, priorities, and requirements so 
that the artists, in turn, can help the teachers to understand how to 
best approach the teaching of — and through — the arts. This alone 
will require a substantial investment in training and information- 
sharing within the arts community, and all realize it will take time. 
State department of education arts consultants join their colleagues 
at state arts agencies in believing that the payback on the effort will 
be substantial 

Of parallel importance is the relationship between arts 
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organizations and teachers, again in a mutual training relationship. 
"If I could allocate money," said one state's arts in education coordi- 
nator, "it would be to help community organizations learn to train 
teachers, as this is the core to any improvement in teacher training. 
But you just can't expect organizations to quickly put together 
workshops that are going to be meaningful to teachers. They — the 
organizations — have to learn how to train the trainers." 

Some states are making real inroads in this area. Maine's 
Yarmouth Historical Society teamed up with a local writer and the 
Yarmouth eighth-grade language arts class teacher in the develop- 
ment of a curriculum unit on historical ballads concerning the area. 
Artist Mary Webber worked together with historical society educa- 
tion coordinator Betsy Warner, who in Uim worked with the local 
classroom teachers to find ways to bring local histoiy into the 
classroom. What started as a single project around the local historic 
ballad lore has subsequently been extended to more than 25 addi- 
tional teachers, as Webber took the project on the road throughout 
the state, and the historical sodet/s partnership with the Yarmouth 
schools has continued through other joint projects. "We found out 
what teachers like and need," said Warner. 

Teachers Training Teachers 

Teachers training other teachers is the next step. "The 
more you put into in-service training for teachers, the more you get 
out of it," said Karen DeWolf, the K-8 fine arts coordinator for the 
North Chicago Community School District. Illinois' implementa- 
tion plans have focused on in-service training through collaborative 
curriculum development and effective partnerships with 
artists: Through its AISBEG program "Arts Resource," artists have 
been paired with schools and districts to work intensively with 
classroom teachers to 1) teach the teachers, 2) collaboratively de- 
velop curriculum units, 3) test the curriculum, 4) have the teachers in 
turn teach other teachers how to effectively use the curriculum. The 
teachers are paid an hourly rate for their time spent in meetings and 
training sessions. During the first round, in 1989-90, there were 14 
Illinois AISBEG projects, each funded with $3,500 grants. There 
were as many different approaches as sites. For a vocational high 
school, the focus was development of aesthetic teaching techniques; 
for one district, it was integration of art and dance objectives; for 
another, it was introduction of creative movement in the classroom. 
Since drama and dance have been the least well- represented arts in 
most district curricula, many projects have involved these two 
disciplines. 

"Teachers, specialists and coordinators from our two 



schools came together for the in-service training, and they loved it, 
they looked forward to it,*" said Cliflf Hathaway, the principal of the 
Ridgeley Elementary School in Springfield, Illinois, one of the 
state's AISBEG pilot sites. "They had never worked with teachers 
from other schools before. Other teachers heard about it and started 
asking if they could sit in. The teachers were paid a small amount, 
and tliis was aitical to the success of the project AISBEG money 
allowed us to buy tapes and records, a luxury we had never experi- 
enced before. The long-term involvement of an artist working with 
us had a major impact on our school We have now built a solid 
teacher training base, and that will continue.** 

In East Peoria, a nine-school district focused its 
AISBEG teacher training work around the development of a one- 
year drama curriculum. *We wanted to get to our teachers," said 
Jodi Morrill, the district's curriculum coordinator. "The alliance and 
our consultant tlirough AISBEG were wonderful. This wouldn*t 
have happened without them. They listened to us, and were con- 
structively critical. They guided us but allowed us to do our own 
thing, which is exactly what the state is asldng us to do. Textbooks 
will not wag us. This drama curriculum that we developed out of 
our in-service work is so good, v^aitten by the teachers, that we want 
to sell it nationally. We U spend this year revising and reissuing it. 
This is all about teachers training teachers, but it took AISBEG 
grants to get it done right." 

Illinois' AISBEG leaders are beginning to see this 
approach to teacher training pay off. "Two weeks ago I attended a 
statewide social sciences senrunar and an elementary school teacher 
ran a workshop called Teaching Social Science with Art,' said 
Roberta Volkmann of the Department of Curriculum Improvement 
at the Illinois State Board of Education. "She said she didn't teach 
with a textbook any more. For instance, in a recent unit on the Civil 
War, she described how she had introduced Civil War songs. Civil 
War literature, and Civil War costumes and attire to give the 
students a true feeling for the period. I talked to her afterward and 
learned that she had been 'converted' by an AISBEG program in her 
district." 

Through the state's school-based teacher training and 
planning work, Illinois has seen some permanent structures fit into 
place. Many districts now have staff development programs that can 
be transferred to other communities. Teachers have caught the stra- 
tegic planning bug as well: Many say that AISBEG had helped 
them look "beyond the next unit," and to think about longer-term 
planning in all areas. Some schools now have curricula in music, 
visual arts, drama, and dance — and teachers that feel comfortable 
teaching the units. 
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Most MSB EG States have created teacher in-service 
models. Arizona has what it calls the Fine Arts Teacher Cadre 
project: Any rural or small school that brings in an arts educator for 
in-service training is responsible for inviting other schools from the 
district or region. Originally funded through AISBEG, the depart- 
ment of education has now committed funds to continue the teacher 
Cadre project. 

Vermont's pilot program is a hybrid of community-based 
planning and teacher in-service training models, with an emphasis 
on rural schools. During the state's first AISBEG implementation 
year, three different schools or districts received planning grants, 
developed plans, and are beginning to implement the curricula in 
their schools. Vermont didn't require a match at the local level — a 
critical plus in convincing rural districts to participate. At Camel's 
Hump, a grant of $5,000 was used to hire artists to do in-service 
workshops for the teachers; to pay for release time for the teachers; 
and to pay for teachers to develop materials for curriculum units, out 
of the in-service training. The teachers learned by doing — finding 
artists they wanted to work with, and inviting the artists for repeated 
after-school sessions — until they built up the confidence and skills 
they needed 

*^e wanted to get the very most out of our money. We 
didn't want people to come in and tell us how to set up programs, 
we wanted to learn for ourselves," said Maxyann Horton. The 
intended outcome is a series of units that are packaged and available 
to other teachers throughout the state, as well as a "mentor" program 
that shows teachers in other schools how to utilize the curricula. 
Camel's Hump, for example, is open to visits by other teachers and 
district administrators from throughout the state who want to see 
how arts as basic curricula can work The school also notifies every 
teacher in the district when an artist comes to offer in-service 
training, and welcomes participation from alL 

According to teachers in Vermont and elsewhere, paid 
time for in-service training is a major stimulus, ideally paid release 
time so that all training doesn't have to be done during the teachers' 
personal time off. As one teacher summarized the issue, *Vhen you 
are paid as a professional tc work with a team of other professionals 
to gain a new skill and then develop a curriculum unit, you treat it as 
a professional experience, a part of your job. When you are expected 
to volunteer endless hours with no compensation, no release time 
off, and you aren't respected as a professional, it begins to grate." 
Not surprisingly, most states report that the teachers who most 
utilize the AISBEG in-service training work are the "young or the 
curious, the teachers who arc always looking for new ways to enliven 
what they are doing." 



In Tennessee, the entire education refonn movement's 
theme has been "respect for the teacher," and AISBEG has followed 
suit. A major portion of the state's AISBEG implementation grant 
is being used for the design of a teacher-driven evaluation approach: 
Classroom teachers are spending their in-service time working to 
develop research and assessment methods that may, over the long 
run, affect the curriculum frameworks mandated by the state. (The 
model is similar to one used by New York University.) 

Participation in the program was open to "seasoned'* 
teachers, and began with training meetings on classroom research 
and different observational models. Each teacher was encouraged to 
choose a problem and design a methodology that could be con- 
ducted at a workable pace. Through the project, it is anticipated 
that a network of classroom researchers will be developed whose 
studies will be useful to others throughout the state. The model and 
its approach to in-service training is strong in its empowerment of 
the teachers. The participating teachers feel that it has changed 
their approach to teaching the arts. It requires substantial invest- 
ment of thought, however, and isn't for everyone: An initial group of 
30 was down to 15 teachers through self-selection after the second 
workshop. 

llie AISBEG model site in Laurens, S, C., shows how 
one person's leadership can spur an extensive teacher-training 
program that has impact on an entire district. A district with nine 
schools, Laurens is rural and poor, :.-.Ked last in the state in overall 
per-student funding for education. Here, one person — Edith Davis 
— who started in the district in 1967 as an elementary school music 
teacher and is now an assistant superintendent, pushed at all levels 
for a strong arts program. Tliere are now 19 arts specialists in the 
district. She alsc^ pushed for a community constituency that would 
make community-based planning for arts as basic take place: She 
founded the local arts council and sits on the county arts commis- 
sion. She also started a youth art center housed in Laurens City 
Hall. With this as a foundation, she applied for and received 
simultaneous grants from both the South Carolina Arts Commis- 
sion (AISBEG project) and from the Department of Education 
(Target 2000) to do comprehensive planning and implementation to 
make the arts basic to education. 

The outcome has been impressive. The district's teachers 
have created four curriculum guides and teachers have been trained 
in their use; a number of artists in residence have come to the com- 
munit^'; dance has been added to the curriculum; and the district 
has been able to purchase extensive supplies and equipment that will 
have long-term impact on the classroom teaching, including video- 
disc players and discs showing the collections of the Louvre, Lhe 
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Metropolitan Museum of Art, and the National Gallery of Art. 
They have also purchased compact disc collections and videotapes 
from the Metropolitan Opera. 

The Laurens' AISBEG project also includes special 
teacher training: A professor from the University of Michigan will 
do a workshop on multicultural education, and two consultants from 
Harvard's Project Zero are invited to give a session on their work in 
student assessment, so that Laurens' teachers can see if it is appro- 
priate for thenx 

The district's teachers feel that the combination of 
curriculum guides, training, and materials have made a substantial 
difference in their teaching this year. The high school principal 
noted that the AISBEG project has provided a new sense of team- 
work for all the arts teachers who worked together by discipline on 
the curriculum guides, and that the classroom teachers are also 
becoming solidly pro-arts, as the/ve all seen how the arts can help 
at-risk students. 

Workshops Versus Comprehensive Training 

Special one-time workshops are often the focus of in- 
servdce training. Yet many AISBEG coordinators question their 
impact. "I can't believe that you can have a two-hour session in 
which a potter is going to tell a group of teachers everything there is 
to know about potteiy and expect it to substantively transform the 
way they teach," said one state arts agency coordinator. Instead, 
AISBEG task forces and leaders are leaning towards long-term staff 
development within schools, linking unit development with teacher 
training. The tangible outcome of a curriculum unit or lesson plan, 
many feel, is key. Thus, even when the dollars for teacher training 
are few, the emphasis is on the curriculum. In Texas, for cxaraple, 
AISBEG funded a "Staff Development Project," which the Texas 
Education Agency contracted to the University of Texas at Austin. 
A four-day conference trained 40 art teachers how to use the cur- 
riculum guide in visual arts, and also trained them to go out into 
their regions of the state and perform four in-service training 
sessions for classroom teachers. 

"If you want to get somewhere with teacher training in a 
workshop," said Dr. Maurice Sevigny, the chair of the Art Depart- 
ment of the University of Texas and director of the Staff Develop- 
ment Project, " treat them really well and isolate them. Require the 
entire faculty to be there for four full days. Make the training very 
intense. Make it a rich experience, different from a typical confer- 
ence. Build their confidence level so that the teachers can go out 
and in turn do in-service." 



As critical as it is, in-seivice training alone is not always a 
catalyst for change. It will attract the most interested teachers, those 
who are the most flexible and ready to try new approaches. It simply 
won't attract all teachers in all schools. Because workshops and even 
continued participation in special in-service classes may not afford 
teachers the opportunity to progress through all the levels of learning 
— i.e., awareness, attitude, aptitude, and skill transference — some 
participants may never get past the "attitude" level of learning or 
interest because they are limited in contact time with the artist/ 
trainer, and are also liniited in opportunities for peer observ^ation or 
feedback. 

This is particularly an issue in those states that do not 
have teacher recertification requirements, as there is no outside 
incentive to spur teachers to change and go beyond basic exposure. 
On the other hand, teacher training opportunities are vital in states 
such as Vermont, where a combination of required recertification 
and the lack of any higher education programs for teacher training 
make local opportunities vital to those teachers who want to advance 
in their careers. 

Institutes and Technical Assistance for Arts 
Specialists 

Special teacher- training institutes are an important 
component of many state's plans. These include the Lincoln Center 
Institutes and the programs offered tlirough the Getty Center for 
Arts in Education. The success and structure of these models are 
well documented throughout the country, and they are now leading 
to the development of new approaches. The Tennessee Arts Acad- 
emy, for example, offers two-week intensive teacher training sessions 
(one devoted to teachers K-6, and one to 7-12) with components in 
art, theater, and music each summer. Academy sessions are de- 
signed to suggest dear and usable teaching techniques within 
sequential, concept-based curriculum. Sessions are led by national 
clinicians. Since 1987, artists have been included as participants, 
performers, ar. i instructors, through the sponsorship funding of the 
State Arts Commission. 

As with other teacher training approaches, institutes 
attract the curious and the "achievers," teachers who are willing to 
spend a part of their summer learning new skills to take back into 
the classroom. Again, they are particularly attractive to teachers who 
must gain recertification skills and credits. 

Many AISBEG states are finding that they can extend 
the goals of teacher training beyond the pro-active teachers by 
working in close collaboration with theater education professional 
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associations — i.e., the band mastei-s, choral directors, etc. These 
organizations, once veiy much a part of the "never-never land" 
between arts and education, are now becoming the focus for state 
arts agency and AISBEG task force efforts to reach teachers. 

The Role of Higher Education 

Where does higher education fit into the equation of 
making the arts basic to education? Everywhere — and hardly 
anywhere, say most AISBEG leaders. While there are many notable 
examples of universities and colleges creating resource centers, 
leading in the facilitation of institutes and think tanks, and in 
providing excellent support to the field through the creation of 
evaluation and learning outcome models, AISBEG task forces have 
voiced frustration about what many perceive to be two significant 
voids: Involvement on the part of higher education within their own 
communicies, to help make the arts basic at their local level; and lack 
of willingness to change graduation and curriculum requirements for 
students desiring to become classroom teachers. 

"The real issue is how to get access into the community," 
said Patrick Overton, director of the Center for Community and 
Cultural Studies at Columbia College in Missouri. The incredible 
resources of colleges need to be mobilized, to go out into the com- 
munity in partnership with the schools." Ray Kingston, the co-chair 
of the Utah Alliance for Arts and Humanities Education, agreed. 
"My dream is that we'll someday have an alliance that represents 
higher education. It is astounding to think that weVe had no 
representation from higher education at any of the model sites in 
this state." 

At both the state steering committee level and in 
AISBEG pilot communities, finding ways to secure the leadership 
and involvement of higher education is still a challenge. Many feel 
that their local colleges are vital players who must join local AIS- 
BEG planning efforts: By not becoming involved, many feel, the 
college fine arts programs or schools perpetuate the feeling that the 
arts are separate, should be viewed as disdpline-based studies only, 
and only for the gifted and talented. (A concomitant problem is 
that there is litde on-campus collaboration between fine arts and 
education schools or departments.) 

College requirements need to be at both the entrance and 
graduation ends, contend AISBEG planners. A number of state 
university systems have or are about to start requiring an admission 
requirement of at least one year of high school arts. As entrance 
requirements are going into effect, the ripple effect on high school 
requirements within each state is encouraging, though sometimes 



" For a detailed description of both the Getty Center for Education in the ArU and Lincoln 
Center Institute, please see the appendix of this report. 



provoking problems in the short term, (Some states report stories of 
top high school graduates having to take remedial classes in the arts 
at state colleges because they lacked the necessary high school arts 
credits.) 

Of no less importance is the need to focus on the college 
curriculum for teachers. *^Vhen will the colleges and universities 
begin to train teachers to do the kinds of things we're training those 
in the field to do?" asked MacArthur Goodwin, the art consultant at 
the South Carolina Department of Education. *The ball's in their 
court." According to Goodwin and others in state education 
agencies, advocacy efforts, at the state level, must now be turned in 
this direction. "Unless we are prepared to oflfer remedial training 
forever, we're going to have to convince the universities to do a good 
job of training teachers." 
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"When wia the 

COLLEGES AND 
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in the field to do? 
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MacArthur 
Goodwin 
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South Carolina 
Department of 
Education 
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National visibiuty 
IS AS critical to 

THE AISBEG TEAM 
WORKING IN A SMALL 
RURAL COMMUNITY 
AS IT IS TO THE STATE 
AGENCY THAT IS 
LEVERAGING CHANGE 
IN PARTNERSHIP WITH 
ITS DEPARTMENT OF 
EDUCATION* 



Introduction 

AISBEG has inspired a great deal of progress in a few 
years. That a partnership between state departments of education 
and state arts agencies coiild be defined and cemented, that commu- 
nities would be developing local plans for making the aits basic to 
education, and that teachers would be working closely with artists to 
develop lesson plans and curriculum units are clear successes, tan- 
gible indicators of change. Certainly, the fact that state arts agen- 
cies are starting to significantly broaden their approach to arts in 
education beyond residencies, and that arts educators are becoming a 
part of the traditional arts constituency ~ along with artists and arts 
organizations — are proof too of changed perspectives and priorities. 

The changes that are evidenced at this early stage are 
only the beginning. As AISBEG participants throughout the 
country concur, real progress will only be seen when communities 
begin to value the concept of the arts as vitally important to educa- 
tion and thus create and maintain arts as basic education K-12. If it 
is to be left to the motivated educator, interested artist or the willing 
j)arent/volunteer, working alone, to maintain the effort, the gains 
inspired by AISBEG during the past few years may quickly fade. 
ITie leadership teams are still too fragile, and too small. 

Visibility and National Focus 



If the momentum toward change is to continue to 
increase, AISBEG participants believe that pressure and support at 
the national and state levels must be maintained. National visibility 
is as critical to the AISBEG team working in a small rural commu- 
nity as it is to the state agency that is leveraging change in partner- 
ship with its department of education. As one teacher put it, "You 
can attract a lot of attention in a small community when you can 
point to a grant that came from the federal government to improve 
your school. For an art teacher, particularly, this is real validation ~ 
people only expect science and math teachers to get grants that came 
from the federal government. You can get in the newspaper, get on 
the radio. The visibility, the fact that your community was noticed 
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— it can make people sit up and be more receptive." 

Many state agency directors agree. "We played the 
national recognition to the hilt,"* said Scott Sanders of the South 
Carolina Arts Commission. *We referenced it over and over again 
with the Legislature. It made a difference.** 

State agencies that have invested in AISBEG feel they 
now can*t turn back, or divert their attention away from the on- 
going planning and oversight work. Some arts agencies that are 
embarking on new long range strategic plans, in the aftermath of 
their AISBEG planning work, are using the agency planning process 
to reprioritize. The Indiana Arts Commission, for example, is 
anticipating the major philosophical orientation of its new five-year 
plan to be on access and arts in education. 

Changing Infrastructures 

For most, the AISBEG efforts and governance teams are 
just beginning to be institutionalized. State arts agencies are only 
now determining what their long term stewardship roles will be, as 
are state education agencies. The ramifications of staffing require- 
ments and the potential need for new free-standing organizations 
are beginning to be explored. Organizational changes are beginning 
to follow changed organizational missions and goals. 

"We need more sense of history in this,** said Joanne 
ChowWinship, executive director of the Vermont Council on the 
Arts. "As a field, we have to publicize what people are doing, and 
we need to keep cultivating the schools, the teachers, the local arts 
councils. People need to see that it has worked, that it is working. 
We must realize that this is changing our whole field, and that it 
will change local arts councils and arts organizations as well. We*vc 
all learned that we can*t wait for it to come to us, for a department of 
education to come to us as a resource. We have to be aggressive, to 
stay aggressive. The schools have too many problems to do this on 
their own. It*s up to us.** 

Few state arts agency directors began their AISBEG 
collaborations feeling it was their agency's ultimate responsibility. 
Today, however, they have changed their opinions. *We have to 
lead, and not wait for the Department of Education,** continued 
Joanne ChowWinship. "The arts form just one discipline in 
education as a whole. Departments of education won*t by nature 
advocate one discipline more than another. They won't, on their 
own, figure out the solutions. We have to come up with the solu- 
tions.** 

"Ultimately, this is everyone's responsibility. It has to be 
a shared responsibility,** said Paul Koehler of the Arizona State De- 
partment of Education. Wade Hobgood of South Carolina's 
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"We must reauze that 
this ts changing our 
whou field, and that 

IT WiU CHANGE LOCAL 
ARTS COUNCILS AND 
ARTS ORGANIZATIONS 

AS WEU. We've aul 

L£ARf4ED THAT WE 
can't WAIT FOR IT TO 

come to us, for a 
department of 
education to come 
to us as a resource. 
We have to be 
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schools have too 
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Joanne Chow 
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Executive director of 
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"Ultimately, the 
responsibiuty ue$ with 
every member and every 
constituent of the 
steering committees, 

ARTS COUNCILS, AliJ- 

ances, and above au 
with every local 
school. no legislation 
is going to make it 
happen/ 
Wade Hobgood 
WiNTHROP College, 
South Carolina 
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Winthrop College, concurred. "Ultimately, the responsibility lies 
with every member and every constituent of tlie steering committees, 
arts councils, alliances, and alx>ve all with every local school. No 
legislation is going to make it happen/ 

Said Ken May, the associate deputy director at the South 
Carolina Arts Commission, "It is the responsibility of every adult 
voting citizen in this state/ 

Determining a shared responsibility for long term 
oversight and implementation is a key considcratioi: for every 
AISBEG state. Task forces by theii very natLire are ad-hoc and 
temporary rather than permanent and institutionalized. In similar 
vein, inter-agency teams are equally hard to hold together. As arts 
agencies begin to reflect on their AISBEG learnings and consider 
broader mandates, they are also beginning to seek changed roles and 
responsibilities vdthin the oversight and implementation framework- 
Commented one arts agency director, **WeVe now agreed that 
making the arts basic is everyone's job. But the question remains, 
what will our specific responsibilities be for the next 10 years?" 

The sheer magnitude of organizing and maintaining 
statewide grassroots efforts becomes clear by reviewing the numbers 
of different task forces established by AISBEG states to date. 
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Of concern to AISBEG states is how to modify this 
variety of task forces into a structure that will work for the long 
term, and that will continue to reach needed constituencies. Some 
task forces will no doubt be merged as implementation plans become 
solidified and tested — i.e. model site, local committee, and local 
plan task forces may become one and the same. Of interest is the 
fact that only eight states convened task forces with artists, and nine 
with arts organizations, yet these two constituencies now need to be 
involved more direcdy and need to work to define their roles in 
making the arfs basic for the long term. 

Defining Arts Agency Leadership 

State arts councils are in a quandary as to how pro-active 
they should remain in directing and forming these task forces. In 
Iowa, as in many otiier AISBEG states, the Arts Council defines its 
short-term AISBEG role as "doing whatever it can to foster a 
receptive environment for the arts,'* according to Executive Director 
Natalie Hala. As a result, it has become involved in curriculum 
development and professional development for teachers. But it feels 
that curriculum development and professional training should be the 
Department of Education's long-term responsibility. The question 
is how to hand the responsibility back to the Department of Educa- 
tion, and still insure progress. 

Most participant state arts agencies feel that their work 
in planning to make the arts basic has put them into non-traditional 
roles, bringing into question their future direction with other 
funding programs. %Vhat is appropriate territory for a state 
agency?" asked one director. *'Where does the fiiture leadership and 
funding lie? There is a great deal of pressure on us as the arts 
council to make significant positive change in our schools, because 
right now we are the sole financial supporter of the program.** How, 
ask many, can they insure success and meet the newly heightened 
expectations without dramatically changing their priorities and 
mission? Will what many have seen as a temporary "non-traditional 
role" or catalytic role in fact become long-term? For a long-term 
inter-agency partnership or team approach in implementing and 
overseeing arts as basic plans to really work, will there need to be an 
equitableness between funding for arts curricula from state depart- 
ments of education and arts agencies? Most AISBEG participants 
feel the answer must be yes. 
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Of concern to 
AiSBEG STATES IS 

HOW TO MODIFY 
THIS VARIETY OF 
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"The movement 
towards school- 
based management 
in this country 
means that it is 
extremely important 
to build public 
awareness and valut. 

In THE LONG TERM IT 
Wia COME DOWN TO 

the voters in each 
district to decide." 

Carol Jean Sigmon 
Arizona Commission 
ON THE Abts 
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The Need for Public Support 

Long term funding, however, particularly from state 
appropriations, will require a ground swell of popular support. 
Indeed, as AISBEG task forces at the state and local levels have 
learned, the task ultimately depends on public value and understand- 
ing: People who have for decades not seen the value of arts as basic 
to education need to change their opinions if they are to support 
continued curriculum development and changes in the classroom 
that will substantively include the arts, A number of AISBEG 
participants have come to feel that the issues and benefits of arts in 
education need to receive a high level of visibility as a result. Public 
education, feel most, is a priority. 

"The movement towards school-based management in 
this country means that it is extremely important to build public 
awareness and value," said Carol Jean Sigmon of the Arizona Com- 
mission on the Arts. *ln the long term it will come down to the 
voters in each district to decide." 

To meet the dual arts as basic objectives — access to the 
arts through integration into the classroom curriculum, for all 
students in all grades; and access to training in all arts disciplines for 
all students ~ will require a continued financial investment that 
won't be made if that fundamental sense of value doesn't exist. 

It is for this reason that New Jersey is concentrating all 
its AISBEG efforts on a public advocacy and education campaign of 
huge proportions. Other states are now weighing the needs and 
costs of similar campaigns. A number are considering the produc- 
tion of videos to be aired on public television. The emphasis, for 
many AISBEG participants, is shifting away from "preaching to the 
choi/ and turning towards broad-based statewide efforts, targeted to 
eveiy parent, school board members, and community leaders. 

While they have made tremendous inroads in advocacy 
through coalitions of alliances and arts education associations, state 
agencies realize that to continue focusing advocacy on these groups 
alone is no longer enough. Hence, a greater emphasis is now being 
placed on bringing local arts councils into the team. As one state 
agency director said, "Local councils don't quite yet have a vision for 
this. We haven't always brought them along. We have to start 
sharing the vision with them, though, because we need them as 
partners." Eventually, many hope that local arts councils will be key 
players in creating local advocacy momentum in support of the arts 
as basic movement. 

A number of state agency directors and AISBEG task 



force members also extend the need for advocacy partnership to 
cultural organizations, with the hope that these organizations, in 
turn, will do advocacy with their constituents. For turf concerns to 
be put to rest, many feel that the entire arts community needs to 
become a part of the arts in education advocacy team. 

S?id one agency director, "AISBEG began just a few 
years ago as something off to the side, a little quirky experiment. No 
one really thought of talking about the importance of getting 
involved in curriculum planning in a key-note address with arts 
groups. It was for the arts in education people to deal with. We're 
now seeing that it isn't off to the side, that in effect it is changing 
our priorities as an agency, and now we had better start extending 
that change to the field." 

The need to do extensive advocacy and build strong 
partnerships with the arts field in support of making the arts basic 
extends to higher education. There is growing consensus within the 
arts field that higher education institutions have to be brought into 
the discussion, and that there must be change in the way primary 
and secondary classroom educators and arts educators ai'e taught. 
"Are we going to do Band-aid work forever?" said one agency 
director. 

Advocacy in Recessionary Times 

Keeping the advocacy momentum going is of particular 
concern during the current recession: The worsening economic 
profile in states throughout the country can quickly reverse gains 
made during the past five years. One participant AISBEG state arts 
agency was forced to lay off its two-person arts in education staff 
early in 1991, effectively leaving no one to work in partnership with 
the state department of education on AISBEG implementation. 
There is no certainty that the department of education arts specialist 
will be able to maintain that position, either, in the "last to come, 
furst to go" scenario. Without vocal support from both the education 
and arts communities, and from parents and schools, there is a veiy 
real fear that arts in education programs can and will be quickly cut. 

This is a central issue that may threaten overall arts 
community support for the arts as basic movement. One executive 
director commented, "As long as there was money to expand, state 
agencies did not threaten their arts constituents by expanding in 
AiE. But now, when it comes time to cut, think about the backlash 
if we leave the arts in education programs at their expanded levels 
and instead cut the discipline support areas. We have to be veiy 
careful to keep educating our arts organizations as ♦■o our long-term 
goals, or we'll lose their partnership on advocacy due to competitive- 
Q ness." 
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Indications of Progress 

Tlie very fact that state arts agencies now face issues of 
long-term governance and implementation related to AISBEG- 
inspired projects is one way of noting progress. There are other 
tangible changes as well. 

There have been a number of gains in state agency 
staffing for arts in education, through AISBEG, that are a telling 
indicator of reprioritization, and also speak clearly to the high level 
of staff time required to facilitate state and bcal level planning. 
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Soubce: This information was obtained from surveys distributed to each study participant, 
through on-site or phone interviews, or from the study participants' grant applications. 

Legend 

FuU-Timc: Number of full-time positions dedicated to AiE. These positions can be state 
employees or contracted. 

Part-Tmic: Number of part-time positions dedicated to AiE. This includes employees or 
contracted who may be full-time agency staff members, but only t percentage of timc is dedi- 
cated to AiE. 

Consultants: Specialists hired on a contract basis for research, evaluation, curriculum 
development or other areas. 

Before: The fiscal year prior to receipt of AISBEG grant. 

After: The fiscal year following the completion of AISBEG grant. For states that had not yet 
completed their AISBEG project, the "After" column should be interpreted u "During." 
Note: As of November 1990. Some states have subsequently lout AiE positions, and some arc 
seeking increases in staffmg as of the new fiscal year. 
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Notes on Staffing Figures: 



a. 
b. 



d. 
e. 



h. 



m. 



Alaska: 3/4 time position, not a state employee. 
Colorado: one full-time staff person spends portion of 
time on AiE. 

Florida: represents reallocation of staff time. Before 

AISBEG one full-time staff person spent 20 percent 

time on AiE. After AISBEG, time increased to 100 

percent. Part-time position is new. 

Idaho: one quarter-time paid intern. 

Kansas: added full-time position on a contracted basis 

rather than a state employee. 

Kentucky: contract with State Alliance for Arts Educa 

tion to manage AISBEG. 

Maine: This position is a job share. 

Michigan: 3/4 time of a full-time position is devoted to 

AiE. SAA partnership with state advocacy organization 

funded another AiE fuU-time position after AISBEG, 

not included in this profile. 

Nebraska: full-time position added via Getty Program. 

Person works in school districts. Devotes time to 

AISBEG and SAA AiE programs. 

New Hampshire: two staff members are currently 

managing a flill-time AiE job in addition to their other 
responsibilities. The state anticipates hiring a new full- 
time position, in effect maintaining the same level of 

AiE staffing before and after AISBEG. 

New Jersey: After AISBEG, there was a hiring freeze at 

agency. Alliance for the Arts Education hired project 

director for AISBEG. 

South Dakota: AiE coordinator is a full-time employee, 
but spends 80 percent time on AiE. Two other staff 
members devote 20 percent time to AiE. 
Wisconsin: Includes 1,040 hours of staff time paid 
through Alliance for Arts Education. 



Staffing tells only a part of the stoiy. As this report has 
illustrated, there has been much movement and change in schools 
tliroughout each state as a result of AISBEG, though it is too early 
to measure lasting change. Again, some of the progress is only 
indirectly related to AISBEG: The planning grants and implemen- 
tation projects may have given fresh momentum to work already 
under way. 

The greatest indicator of progress that emerges in a 
statistical profile is in-service teacher development programs: Sixty- 
four percent of the AISBEG states report positive change (more in- 
service training being offered) as a result of AISBEG, with 15 
percent reporting positive change brought about through AISBEG 
planning work. ALso significant: 36 percent of the AISBEG states 
report that a positive change has occurred in state curriculum 
requirements as a result of AISBEG, with another 21 percent 
reporting that discussions and planning for change in curriculum 
requirements are underway. 

Twenty-one percent of the AISBEG states have seen an 
inaease in the number of arts specialists in the schools K-12 as a 
result of their AISBEG efforts, and in another 24 percent of the 
AISBEG states planning is under way to further an increase in the 
number of specialists. (Some states report particular success here. In 
Tennessee, for example, the number of music and art specialists 
working in the schools has increased by 20 percent since the start of 
AISBEG.) 

Progress is slower to come in other key policy areas, and 
here participants concur that continued efforts through task force 
work and statewide advocacy will be particularly needed. Twenty- 
four percent of the AISBEG states report that discussions are 
underway to secure high school graduation requirements in the arts, 
but only 3 percent have seen a change in some way facilitated by 
AISBEG to date. Six percent of the states report a positive change 
in teacher certification requirements for arts specialist teachers, and 
another 21 percent say discussions for increased certification require- 
ments are under way, but 73 percent have seen no change or prog- 
ress as a result of AISBEG. University entrance requirements may 
be veiy slow to change: Only 3 percent of the AISBEG states have 
seen any change, while 33 percent report discussions under way and 
another 64 percent say there has been no change or progress seen as 
a result of AISBEG. 

For some, the presence of arts in the schools at all is the 
most telling indicator of change. In Illinois, prior to AISBEG, only 
IS percent of the schools had any arts programs. Today, 50 percent 
of the schools have some type of arts progranL 

One of the most telling indicators of AISBEG's impact 
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— direct or indirect is the level of state appropriations to the state 
arts agencies. Eighty-five percent of the AISBEG participant states 
realized increases in the level of state appropriations between Fiscal 
Years 1987 and 1989, while 15 percent had decreases. One cannot 
make a direct correlation between the presence of AISBEG plan- 
ning and implementation efforts and state increases in all cases, 
though according to state arts agency directors, the high profde and 
visit lity in education afforded by AISBEG has overwhelmingly 
proved to have a positive or at least reinforcing influence on state 
legislators. 

Some agency directors, in fact, credit their recent forays 
in arts education v^th helping them to reach legislators who previ- 
ously were totally non-supportive or uninterested, and feel that they 
were thus in a better position to ride out economic bad times. 
"When a legislator can see that this agency is having a direct impact 
on the lives of families in his district — particularly in a rural district 
where there are no arts institutions that we fund — it makes a differ- 
ence," said one executive director. "It is far easier to convince that 
legislator now than it was before, when all he saw was large grants 
for big institutions outside of his district. That only fueled the elitist 
argument. That can't be said when opportunities are being made 
available to every child." 

Funding for the Future 

Funding strategies for the long-term support of arts as 
basic initiatives are beginning to be stiiictured and tested by a 
number of states. In some cases, the initiators are the arts agencies 
while in others the partnership team of arts agencies and depart- 
ments of education are effectively beginning to brainstorm and 
advocate together. 

Louisiana's AISBEG planners, for example, have been 
able to access an offshore oil reserve fund (Fund 8-G), administered 
by the Board of Elementaiy and Secondaiy Education and reserved 
for public schools; individual parishes can apply for planning grants. 
Arizona's Arts Commission created a new source of arts in educa- 
tion funds by successfully lobbying to receive an increase in percent- 
age of state corporate tax filing fees. Utah is pressing for a two-cent 
user fee on video rentals, with the proceeds in excess of 
$1 million each year going to arts education. At the local level, 
strategies being explored range from dedicated tax revenue to 
community endowment funds raised through public-private partner- 
ships. 

Several state arts agencies are exploring the potential of 
raising private sector funds for ongoing AISBEG activities. A few 



have already realized limited success in securing foundation funds, 
and arc now turning their attention to their state's business commu- 
nity. Those that have begun involving business leaders in statewide 
and local planning task forces are optimistic that they will be able to 
secure new funding. 

A few state agencies that do not have mechanisms in 
place for raising private sector funds are concerned enough about the 
long-term funding needs to consider shifting their arts in education 
activities out of their agencies, either through the creation of re- 
source centers or through partnerships with their alliances or other 
existing 501(c)3's that have professional staff to lead development 
efforts. 

The very real concern is of a reduction in state dollars. 
In Arizona, Missouri, Illinois, New York, Maine — in all regions of 
the country — state AISBEG teams face the potential of fewer state 
funds for pilot sites, just at the point where they are equipped with 
plans and ready for broad statewide implementation. It translates 
into a prognosis of limited impact, limited ability to create a lasting 
presence in enough schools and districts throughout the state so as 
to fundamentally alter the statewide profile of arts in education. 
"Fewer dollars means fewer districts and smaller grants," said one 
state's department of education arts consultant. 

"Our concern is that we have to have a funding base from 
the state Legislature,'* said Paul Koehler of the Arizona Department 
of Education. "Schools don't have any more money. The only way 
tliis will work is for the state Legislature to appreciate the value of 
arts education^ and not lay too much on the schools." Koehler and 
others around the country agree, however, that maintaining legisla- 
tive support for arts in education will be difficult — if not impossible 
— during tight times. 

"We're about to feel the same effect as in the post- 
Sputnik days, when schools dropped the arts in favor of math and 
science, only now it is because of fear of the Japanese competition," 
ventured one state department of education consultant. Some 
AISBEG states are hedging their bets with their legislatures by 
combining arts and technology. Iowa, for example, did a Technol- 
ogy and the Arcs conference with the hopes of securing a $2 million 
arts technology initiative towards the state's "World Class Schools 
Initiative." Texas and Colorado are also emphasizing technology 
and the arts. 

For these and many other states, the decision to link 
arts and technology, science, and math is pragmatically made by arts 
agencies that are clearly going beyond their traditional boundaries. 
Such considerations may, for some, be based on a fear over the 
potential impact of anti-arts curriculum advocacy being done by 
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various fundamentalist groups. Said Winthrop Collegers Bennct 
Lcntczner (South Carolina) of one such group, "They're upset by 
some of the curriculum materials. They say they're anti-reUgious 
and anti-God. This whole censorship issue could spill over here into 
the school curricula." In the end, some states feel that such efforts 
could have a devastating impact on legislative support and funding 
to make the arts basic to education. 

Overcoming the campaigns put together by these nega- 
tive voices requires, once again, that time be spent one-on-one, 
building a coalition of top-level leadership. Cultivate state leaders, 
advise a number of AISBEG states. Don't let up once initial 
progress has been made. Maintain high-level interest. 

Priorities, Concerns, and Directions for Change 

State arts agencies appreciated the flexibility they had in 
designing and approaching their AISBEG planning grants and 
implementation plans. The program's flexibility, in fact, allowed 
states to test the waters in their own way, to build partnerships 
unique to their circumstances. 

With the foundation for a long-tenn role in place, how- 
ever, state arts agencies today are seeking a clearer sense of priorities 
and national agenda. Now, there is a desire for guidance. There is 
also a need, voiced by many, for support of AISBEG-related initia- 
tives that nnay appear to be "repeat venti es" — i.e. annual confer- 
ences, regular think tanks, additional resource centers. For tliosc 
state arts agencies that now are ready to institutionalize tticir pres- 
ence in the realm of arts curriculum development and professional 
teacher training, the requirement is not to keep inventing new 
projects, but to support the still- fragile ventures. 

"It is a matter of taking more time than the Endowment 
or any of us thought," said one state's arts in education coordinator. 
"It is not a matter of making an impact with one conference, or for 
planning in one year. It is \ matter of institutionalizing this, and 
that takes time and it takes support." It isn't easy, say many, to 
make the final step of re-directing agency goals and priorities, and of 
communicating the changes to the field of constituent arts organiza- 
tions and artists. 

The need now, they concur, is to reflect at the national 
and state levels on where the long-term oversight and responsibility 
for making the arts basic wdll Ue, and to consider all the ramifica- 
tions of change on state arts agencies. **Process is evolutionary," said 
JiU Walsh, the AISBEG coordinator who splits her time between 
the Iowa Arts Council and the Department of Education. *What 
started with a friendly agreement, nothing written — now all needs 



to be formalized for the long term. When players change, it is par- 
ticularly important. The personalities must be in place that can look 
to a vision and take risks." 

Pat Smith, a member of the Ohio State Boiird of Educa- 
tion and of the state's Arts Education Commission, reflected that, 
"\Vliat was lacking at the beginning was a clear nrussion for the Arts 
Education Commission. A clear charge needs to be given. People 
need to know *Here's why you are here.' That's important for the 
future." 

A number of state arts agency leaders caution that it is a 
different matter to institutionalize a relationship with the state 
department of education than it is to embark on a short-term plan- 
ning collaboration. The short-term efforts can succeed by focusing 
on problem solving and by offering a breath of fresh air — the influx 
of new ideas and skills. But in the long term, state arts agencies 
come up against the full force of department cf education bureauc- 
racy. The problems are many: Things move slowly, top-level educa- 
tion decision makers frequently don't participate and thus won't 
support joint ventures too strongly — and politics can quickly shift 
education department focus. 

Similar questions are being asked concerning the other 
partnership groups such as alliances and education associations. 
Will the states' alliances be able to coalesce the various factions now 
operating more or less independently? As attention shifts from the 
initial advocacy tasks to the maintenance of a strong, long-term 
coalition, alliance skills need to be focused on team building more 
than ever. 

There is a consensus among AISBEG participants that 
continued attention needs to be placed on team building with top 
state school officials, as well. In the majority of states, school board 
members and top school board members are appointed by the 
governor, for terms ranging from four to nine years: They in turn 
generally appoint the superintendent. As a new generation of 
officials begins to take office, the business of building trust relation- 
ships will once again take precedence. This is particularly important 
in those states that are just beginning to face statewide education 
reform movements, or that are re-entering the turbulent times of 
statewide reform. It will be critical for state arts agency boards or 
comn^ssioners to work peer to peer with the governor-appointed 
education boards to maintain awareness and support for continued 
efforts in making the arts basic. 
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Method of 


Number of 


Length 


Selection, 


STATE 


Selection of 


State Board 


of 


Chief School 


State Board 


Members 


Tepm 


Officer 


Alabama 


Partisan Ballot 


8 


4 


Appt, by SBE 


Alaska 


AopT, BY Gov, 


7 


5 


Appt, by SBE 


Arizona 


Appt, by Gov, 


8 


4 


Partisan Bal. 


Arkansas 


Appt. by Gov, 


9 


9 


Appt, by SBE 


California 


Appt, by Gov, 


10 


4 


Non-Part, Bal. 


Colorado 


Partisan Ballot 


7 


4 


Appt. by SBE 


Connecticut 


Appt, bvGov, 


9 


6 


Appt, by SBE 


Delaware 


Appt, by Gov. 


7 


6 


Appt. by SBE 


Florida 


Partisan Ballot 


7 


4 


Partisan Bal. 


Georgia 


AopT, BY Gov. 


10 


7 


Partisan Bal. 


Hawaii 


Partisan Ballot 


11 


4 


Appt, by SBE 


Idaho 


Appt, by Gov, 


7 


5 


Non-Part. Bal, 


Illinois 


Appt, by Gov, 


17 


6 


Appt, by SBE 


Indiana 


Appt. by G w. 


11 


4 


Partisan Bal. 


Iowa 


Appt, by Gov, 


9 


4 


Appt, by Gov. 


Kansas 


Partisan Ballot 


10 


6 


Appt, by SBE. 


KfcNTUCKY 


Appt, by Gov, 


7 


4 


Appt. by SBE 


Louisiana 


8 ELEC./3 Appt, by Gov. 


11 


6 


Appt. by SBE 


Maine 


Appt, by Gov, 


9 


5 


Appt. byGoV: 


Maryland 


Appt, by Gov, 


9 


5 


Appt, by SBE 


Massachusetts 


Appt, by Gov, 


11 


5 


Appt, by SBE 


Michigan 


Partisan Ballot 


8 


8 


Appt. by SBE 


Minnesota 


Appt. by Gov, 


9 


4 


Appt. by Gov. 


Mississippi 


5 Appt. by Gov,/4 Appt. by Leg, 


4 


Appt, by SBE 


Missouri 


Appt. by Gov. 


8 


8 


Appt. by SBE 


Montana 


Appt, by Gov. 


7 


7 


Partisan Bal, 


Nebraska 


Non-Partisan Ballot 


8 


4 


Appt. by SBE 


Nevada 


Non-Partisan Ballot 


9 


4 


Appt. by SBE 


New Hampshire 


Appt, by Gov, 


7 


5 


Appt. by SBE 


New Jersey 


Appt. by Gov. 


12 


6 


Appt, by Gov. 


New Mexico 


10 Elec,/5 Appt, by Gov. 


15 


4 


Appt. by SBE 


New York 


Appt, by Legislature 


11 


7 


Appt. by SBE 


North Carolina 


Appt, by Gov. 


11 


8 


Partisan Bal. 


North Dakota 


Appt. by Gov, 


7 


6 


Non-Part. Bal. 


Ohio 


Non-Partisan Ballot 


21 


6 


Appt. by SBE 


Oklahoma 


Appt. by Gov, 


6 


6 


Partisan Bal, 


Oregon 


Appt. by Gov. 


7 


7 


Non-Part Bal. 


Pennsylvania 


Appt. by Gov. 


17 


6 


Appt. by Gov, 


Rhode Island 


Appt. by Gov, 


9 


4 


Appt. by SBE 


South Carolina 


Appt, by Legislature 


17 


4 


Partisan Bal, 


South Dakota 


Appt. by Gov. 


7 


5 


Appt. by SBE 


Tennessee 


Appt. by Gov. 


11 


9 


Appt. by Gov. 


Texas 


Partisan Ballot 


15 


4 


Appi, by Gov. 


Utah 


Non-Partisan Ballot 


n 


4 


Appt. by SBE 


Vermont 


Appt, by Gov. 


7 


6 


Appt, by SBE 


Virginia 


Appt. by Gov. 


9 


4 


Appt. by Gov, 


Washington 


Elec. by Local Sch. Bds. 


14 


6 


Non-Part, Bal, 


West Virginia 


Appt, by Gov, 


9 


9 


Appt. by SBE 


Wisconsin 


None 






Non-Part. Bal, 


Wyoming 


Appt. BY Gov. 


n 


6 


Partisan Bal, 



Local Priorities 



At the local level, AISBEG planners agree that long- 
term efforts need to be focused now on creating a highly supportive 
administrative envdronment local school boards, superintendents, 
principals, and administrators — who both understand and can 
articulate the purposes, strengths, and issues surrounding the arts 
programs in their schools. This is critical to institutionalizing the 
arts as basic: Teachers alone won t be able to maintain the arts as a 
key component of education K-12, despite statev^de mandates or 
curricula frameworks. 

Much to its credit, AISBEG has in nearly all participat- 
ing states facilitated an increased sense of professionalism among 
teachers, increased the flow of information and resources to them, 
and has provided valuable tools and models for replication that will 
continue to assist them in the classroom for years to come. As 
school administrators begin to see the transformation in their 
classrooms, and see the impact of increased arts curricula on stu- 
dents, the hope is that they, too, will become active supporters. This 
can t be left to chance, though, caution most AISBEG planners: In 
the future, training and advocacy must be targeted to local adminis- 
trators. 

"Did you ever talk to a principal about teaching dance in 
the school?'* asked George Carpenter, a member of Ohio's Arts 
Education Commission. "They look at you like you are nuts. Until 
it is a part of the principars understanding, we'll keep having diffi- 
culty getting anywhere." 

Assessment -- Measuring Success 

Inevitably, the need to make a convincing case to state 
and local school boards and adniinistrators is pushing states to begin 
developing assessment methods and tools. Determining the best 
assessment methods and plans is an issue at the forefront of many 
AISBEG task force discussions, and it is hody debated (Only seven 
of the AISBEG states, however, have task forces or conamittees 
working on evaluation methods or plans.) Arts educators currendy 
working with AISBEG sites would generally like to steer away from 
standardized testing and towards learning outcomes, or portfolio 
review. The issue often is cost, however, as any statewide assess- 
ment process quickly becomes highly expensive and labor intensive. 
Qualitative evaluation is also additional work for the teacher, an- 
other area requiring training and additional time. Broad implemen- 
tation, at least in the short term, is therefore doubtfuL 

Yet, says Robert Carpenter of the Ohio Arts in Educa- 
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tion Commission, "We have to move nationally to learning out- 
comes. We have to assess outcomes, rather than check-oflfs, if we 
really plan to prepare students for the world of 20 years from now 
rather than the world of 20 years ago. All the futurists tell us that 
we need to learn how to accept change. Nothing gets kids more 
aware of their ability to deal with change than the creative process. 

''But no matter what, we need to prove the impact of the 
arts in the classroom. We need to assess, prove, to make every 
argument that we can that every student who has X experience in 
the arts will learn better, more, and do well in other subjects." 

Carpenter and others feel it will thus be necessary for 
states to do evaluation on a number of levels, sooner rather than 
later, to maintain momentum within statewide planning groups and 
to prove to state legislatures that there has been progress in making 
the arts basic, and that students have gained a broader and richer 
education, through the arts. States are therefore beginning to 
contemplate combination evaluation projects; studf^nt evaluation 
coupled with statewide public opinion evaluation and outside 
evaluation of their AISBEG implementation plans at the state and 
local levels. Some local districts are considering shaping their o\m 
research efforts similar to the one developed by Ohio's Wayne 
County, measuring the attitudes and arts understanding of graduat- 
ing seniors each year. Vermont's Camel's Hump School is evaluat- 
ing its progress through a parent survey, placed in the school news- 
paper and distributed throughout the town. It asks parents what 
they and their children think of the arts in education programs, what 
improvements they see, if any, in the quality of education their 
children are receiving. The survey is planned as an annual record of 
change. 

One way to build school interest in assessment is to 
reward success. Tennessee is doing just that through its Honor 
School program. With the assistance of educator and consultant Dr. 
Barbara Carlisle, the Arts Commission developed three criteria for 
evaluation of school arts programs: 

* Highly supportive and arts-articulate administration. 

* Exemplary teachers in both arts and music programs 
tiiat have sound pedagogy, a planned curriculum, 
and outstanding work done by the students; reaching 
students vnih enough time for them to accomplish 
goals. 

* Support mechanisms in place, including adequate 
facilities, sufficient teaching materials, supplies and 
equipment; vnth adequate time for teachers. 
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Schools apply for the awards annually. In 1990, 27 
schools applied and four were selected as honor schools, receiving 
considerable public recognition and cash awards of $2,500. It is 
through such success stories that Tennessee is maintaining its strong 
advocacy position for arts education, and thus hopes to win clear 
support as a part of the state s upcoming education reform legisla- 
tion. It is hoped that the minimum level for arts education under 
the new reform will be one music specialist and one visual arts 
specialist per 525 students, a major step forward. 

What is clear from many states is that lack of good 
evaluation plans make assessment of AISBEG activities — and of 
other pre-AISBEG arts curriculum activities — extremely difficult. 
When districts are not required to report on their progress, and 
artists and curriculum educators are not required to submit accounts 
of their work, there is little chance either for follow-through at the 
state level or for others in the field to learn from shared experiences. 

As implementation takes over from general philosophical 
planning, new teams and communities are entering the arts as basic 
movement each year. There need to be procedures that allow them 
the benefit of previous teams' findings. The process of gathering 
evaluation or outcome data doesn't always have to be formal to work 
Vermont's "mentor schools'* approach, which opens the doors of 
model schools to other educators and administrators fix)m through- 
out the state, proves what can be done with limited financial re- 
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Residencies and the Role of Artists 

The most immediate change out of AISBEG felt by 
every participating state arts agency has been the approach to artist 
in residency programs and to the placement of artists in schools and 
districts. There is no question but that the emphasis now is on the 
artist as trainer of teachers, the person skilled and professionally 
equipped to train teachers and to work in the development of lesson 
plans and units alongside the classroom educator. 

Many feel that it is important now for states, through 
their task forces and steering committees, to more fully address the 
issue of the artist in education. The field's newly articulated need — 
for artists who can not only be partners to educators, but trainers — 
is a change that, as with all the rest of AISBEG outcomes, can't be 
mandated but must be reached through broad-based training in the 
field. Yet while alliances and professional arts education organiza- 
tions serve educators who are arts specialists, these organizations do 
not generally include or reach artists who would like to work within 
education. Somehow, there need to be ways to bring these artists 
together for the same types of learning opportunities as those 
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afforded teachers. 

The obligation is to offer training for artists, through 
symposia and workshops, so that they will be able to meet field 
needs rather than be shut out In the rush to educate the educator, 
educating the artist has taken a back seat, and it can no longer do so. 
Where artists fit in is the question asked by artists in every AISBEG 
state. Emphasis must be placed on answering the question to the 
mutual benefit of educators, schools, artists, and students. 

Similarly, new emphasis must be placed on bringing arts 
organizations to the table, and on training them for a long-term role 
in making the arts basic. Here, mini-grant programs such as those 
offered by the Maine Arts Commission, to bring arts organizations 
and artists together at the local level for curriculum planning around 
specific units, may be a useful model for replication. 

Training Future Artists and Future Teachers 

During the coming decade, a number of AISBEG 
planners hope to place greater emphasis on involving higher educa- 
tion in all aspects of arts as basic problem solving. A few states' 
public university systems have begun requiring an entrance require- 
ment of a high school unit in fine arts. A small number are also 
implementing a college graduation requirement. (This is generally 
not a firm requirement; many allow substitutions from a range of 
other courses.) 

Within this context, the training of future teachers to be 
arts-literate is the major concern. Likewise, colleges and universities 
that offer professional training for artists need to broaden their 
cmriculum to train them as possible classroom partners with educa- 
tors. 

Task forces and statewide plans, together with high level 
advocacy at the commission or regents level, will be necessary. 
Multi-year plans specifically mapping out strategies for higher 
education will need to be developed. 

Plans for Replicating Success 

AISBEG to date has been an initiator, a pilot program. 
It has stimulated change to an extent that could not have been 
anticipated. 

Its challenge now is to stimulate replication of the initial 
success, the pilot programs and outstanding sites. Vermont has its 
Camel's Hump District, South Carolina its Laurens County, New 
York its Bronx project, Utah its Washington County District, Ohio 
its Wayne County plan — virtually every AISBEG state today can 
point with pride to a community or school that illustrates the 



achievement of AISBEG goals. 

The concern voiced by participants throughout the 
country is in replicating these successes in communities large and 
small, in each state, without waiting the 20 years some predict it will 
take. Initial statewide plans and task forces focused on creating the 
pilot sites far more than on planning for their replication. Now, as 
the first of the AISBEG states are beginning to consider updating 
their three- to-five-year plans, the need is to develop strategies that 
will extend the impact and involve dozens of additional sites — 
rather than only a handful of new sites. 

This is a management and leadership issue as well as a 
planning issue, in that planning for replication will require contin- 
ued high-level leadership and involvement from the state arts agen- 
cies, their advocacy partners in alliances and other groups, and state 
departments of education. "We've begun to see that we will need to 
keep planning," said Kay Swan, the director of arts education at the 
Iowa Arts Council. 

Replication planning also demands that local arts coun- 
cils and arts organizations be active players. Above all, the focus wiL 
need to be on building working partnerships at the local level. 
"Planning isn't easy at the local level," said Mary Campbell- Zopf of 
the Ohio Arts Council. "We're looking for several things — a 
community that is ready for this, ready to focus; a range of people 
willing to work on this together; enthusiasm; an organization that 
wants to lead; and a real advisory panel, evidence of real commit- 
ment. We know that any plan to make the arts basic in a commu- 
nity will take 10 months to a year to develop, and that it will most 
likely require a consultant to facilitate. Not many communities will 
apply — there is a fear of failure, because putting something like this 
together is very public." 

"Commitment is still thin at the local level," she contin- 
ued. "There are schools that still think that arts K-12 is paper and a 
box of crayons — that's a reality. The only way to effect real change 
is to find a way to help communities develop a vision and a dream, 
and above all to develop partnerships for the long term." 

Building a National Momentum 

As they look to the future and to the myriad difficulties 
in sorting out their missions and roles as continuing leaders in the 
effort to make the arts basic, state arts agency arts in education staff 
members and their colleagues on AISBEG teams want and need to 
break out of the isolation they feel. They want to share their success 
stories and learn from each other how to avoid failures. They state a 
need to talk about the implicit and dramatic changes their roles in 
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''COMMITME^^T IS STia 

thin at the local level 
There are schools that 

STia THINK THAT ARTS 
K-'12 iS PAPER AND 
A BOX OF CRAYONS — 

that's a REAurr. The 

ONLY WAY TO EFFECT 
REAL CHANGE IS TO FIND 
A WAY TO HELP 
COMMUNITIES DEVELOP A 
VISION AND A DREAM, 
AND ABOVE Ail TO 

develop partnerships 
for the long term." 

Mary Campbell-Zopf 
Ohio Arts Council 
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arts education are having on agenq^ priorities. 

Many would like a separate meeting beyond the time 
afforded at the National Assembly of State Arts Agencies (NASAA) 
meetings, devoted exclusively to AISBEG. Others would like to see 
AISBEG be on the agenda at a wide range of national arts service 
organization meetings, to begin the process of educating the field. 
Still others would like a separate national AISBEG conference 
which people from communities, schools, arts councils, discipline 
arts organizations, and state agencies could attend. 

This desire for a national dialogue comes in the context 
of an uncertain future for arts in education programs during the 
coming few years, based on economic conditions that are threaten- 
ing the existence of several state arts agencies and their constituent 
groups. For some states, the arts in education gains brought about 
through AISBEG will be the fiist to go; for many others, however, 
the promise of a long-term role in making the arts basic meshes with 
a mission of access to the arts for all which they see as their neces- 
sary direction. 

The Need for Research 

A key frustration and priority need faced by those leading 
AISBEG efforts throughout the country is research. Education is a 
research-based field: Changes in curricula and policy are motivated 
by extensive quantitative and qualitative analysis. When national 
education conferences or panels are held, educators in subjects such 
as histoiy, geography, math and science can bring with them literally 
stacks of research reports concerning their subject. Arts educators 
can bring v/ith them very few parallel studies. As a result, state arts 
agency executives and national service organization leaders alike have 
expressed concern that it will continue to be difficult for arts educa- 
tion to compete for national priority attention. 

The research task is huge. The first step is to compile 
credible baseline ^'^ta concerning arts in education stafling and 
budgets within state arts agencies and state departments of educa- 
tion — state appropriations data. This study's research team at- 
tempted to gather such data, but could not because detailed arts 
education expenditure and operations data appears to fall through 
the cracks — it isn't uniformly collected, described, or noted. There 
is thus no way to i>tudy trends over a number of years. There is no 
national think tank, assessment center, or semce organization that 
collects annual arts education information at the state-by-state level. 
While there are several excellent sources that collect "arts data" and 
"education data," their data collection mandates are so broad that 
"arts education" data is only dealt with superficially, not in enough 
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detail, or not on an annual basis. 

Specific information on state arts in education programs 
and expenditures has been collected on a project-by-project basis, 
and thus the data collection done to date has been designed to 
answer specific study and research issues. It hasn't been done on an 
on-going basis. Thus there are bits and pieces of data in different 
formats, from different fiscal years. 

For example, the last data collection on state legislative 
arts requirements and plans was done in 1985 by the Council of 
Chief State School Officers; it has not been updated. NASAA 
collects infomaation concerning the total amount of money awarded 
in arts in education grants by each state, but does not track the 
assigned arts in education adnainistrative costs or break these down 
into salaries and program expenses. (This information is requested 
on the National Endowment for the Arts, Arts in Education Pro- 
gram applications, but the application format has been changed 
through the years — making analysis difficult — and states may 
assign a range of expenses to the program, such as a percentage of an 
executive director s time.) NASAA did collect information on the 
number of full-time and part-time staff members in FY 1987, but 
subsequently changed the data collection format to a "yes/no" 
question in more recent years, making it impossible to track changes 
in numbers of staff. 

It is also extremely difficult to track state department of 
education expenditure or staffing information for arts in education. 
However, a major study currently under-way by the National Con- 
ference of State Legislatures — invohdng extensive surveying of de- 
partments of education, state arts agencies, and legislatures — will 
provide baseline information on funding percentages, categorical 
spending, federal block grant spending and priorities, excess costs 
specifically for arts magnet schools, and state arts agency contribu- 
tions to arts education. In addition, the study is gathering informa- 
tion concerning graduation and college entrance requirements, 
number of arts specialists teaching the arts in each state, and amount 
of classroom time devoted to arts education. 

The emphasis many states are placing on arts in educa- 
tion research and resource centers may help encourage more national 
and statewide studies that will become important baseline reports, 
necessary for tracking and evaluating progress and trends. Many 
AISBEG leaders agree, however, that states on their own will not be 
able to develop the needed statistics. National studies will be 
required, and standardized data will need to be collected by organi- 
zations such as NASAA and other national service organizations. 
Particularly when it comes to advocacy and to insuring a place at the 
education-policy table for arts in education, the issue is one of top 
priority. 
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BROAD THAT "ARTS 
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SUPERFIClAaY, NOT IN 
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NOT ON AN ANNUAL 
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Some continue to see 
AISBEG AS an 
evolutionary process 
that has gradually 
effected change 
within their arts 
in education programs. 
Some feel its influence 
extending, gradually, 
within other initiatives 
such as their locals 
or community pro- 
GRAMS. Others see 
AISBEG AS having 

EFFECTED OR FURTHERED 
DRAMATIC change: NEW 
PRIORITIES, GOALS, 
POUCIES AND PROGRAMS. 



Continuing the Process of Change 

There is a ripple effect to the changes started by AIS- 
BEG. There is momentum, and direction. Within four years — 
from Fiscal Years 1987 to 1990 — there has been very real progress 
in making the arts basic. It is time, once again, to look ahead and 
set new objectives, new plans. 

"No matter what happens, arts education in South 
Carolina will never be the same again," said Scott Sanders, executive 
director of the Arts Commission. To varying degrees, her col- 
leagues throughout the country echo her words. Some continue to 
see AISBEG as an evolutionary process that has gradually effected 
change within their arts in education programs. Some feel its 
influence extending, gradually, within other initiatives such as their 
locals or community programs. Others see AISBEG as having 
effected or furthered dramatic change: new priorities, goals, policies 
and programs. 

For these agencies, it is clear tliat AISBEG, intentionally 
or not, set up a process of change that, in turn, demands reflective 
evaluation and study. "When we began, we thought this could and 
would take 20 years,** said one state agency staff member. "Now we 
have to wonder, can we alYord to take 20 years?" Moving more 
quickly, making more progress at the community level, will take 
more planning and more champions. The concentric circles of 
change and progress need to grow outward beyond state agencies to 
include many more champions. 
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Introduction 

The following state profiles wore created based on 
data obtained from primary and secondary sources. A questionnaire 
was designed to collect primary information from the 33 states par- 
ticipating in AISBEG, either through on-site or telephone inter- 
views: The survey was designed to collect information that could not 
be obtained from secondary sources, and was as brief as possible to 
insure full cooperation from respondents. The following secondary 
sources and organizations were consulted: 

1/ National Endowment for the Arts: AISBEG 

applications and final reports. 
2/ The National Assembly of State Arts Agencies: 
Lo gislative Appropriations Report: A Twent\^-Year 
Perspective, 1969-1989. 
3/ The National Center For Education Statistics: 

Di gest of Education Statistics, 1989. 
4/ Council of Chief State School Officers, Assessment 
Center 

5/ National Association of State Boards of Education 
6/ State Budget Officers Association 
7/ Education Commission on the States, Clearinghouse 
8/ National Conference of State Legislatures 

Guide to th? Profile Data 

The following notes explain the data format: 
State Profile: 

This line includes the state name, type of AISBEG grant 
(PlanningAmplementation), the Endowment fiscal year the 
grant was awarded, and the total amount. Implementation 
grants included both single-year and multi-year projects and 
is also noted on this line. This information was obtained 
from AISBEG applications. 
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Total Arts Agency Appropriation Uveu 

This amount represents the total amount appropriated by 
the state legislature to the state arts agency during the 
grant period These numbers were obtained from the 
National Assembly of State Arts Agencies report entitled 
Le gislative Appropriations for State Art s Agencies: A 
Twenty-Year Perspective, 1969-1989. Fiscal year 1990 
figures were self identified by respondents. 

AiE Program Budget: 

This figure was self-identified by respondents. This amount 
represents the total estimated expenses, including regrants 
for state arts agencies' AiE programs during the AISBEG 
grant period. In some cases, this figure was obtained fii'om 
the AISBEG application. 

AISBEG Project Budget: 

This figure represents the total cost of the AISBEG project 
as presented in the application financial section and verified 
by each respondent. For states that had not yet completed 
their AISBEG projects at the time of the study, this figure 
is an estimate based on project budget, not an actual 
amount. 

Sources/Amount of Matching Funds: 

These figures were self-identified by respondents or ob 
tained from the AISBEG applications. These figures 
represent the source and amount of nutching funds for the 
AISBEG grant. Specific sources are named, except for 
private flinders. For states that had not yet raised their 
matching funds, the amounts are projected income rather 
than actual figures. In-kind support included contributed 
items such as transportation to meetings, printing, and staff 
time from other agencies. In some cases, in-kind support 
wras estimated. 

State Arts Agency Staffing: 

Tes" indicates that additional/new staff positions were 
added to carry out AISBEG. "No" indicates tiiat AISBEG 
responsibilities were assigned to existing staff positions. 
This information was self-identified by survey respondents. 
Before and after figures were only available for those states 
that had completed their AISBEG projects. For states that 
had not yet completed their AISBEG project, the "after" 
column should by interpreted as "during". Full-time 
positions include state employees and individuals hired on a 
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contract basis. Part-time positions include those where a 
percentage of a full-time employee's time is devoted to AiE 
as well as part-time employees. Outside contractors included 
consultants and otlier specialists who worked on specific 
projects such as currioilum development, evaluation, or 
research. 

AjE Grant Category Names: 

These represent the diiSferent types of State AiE programs 
that the state .uts agency grants supported. In some cases, 
state arts agencies had specific grant categories with these 
titles. The ''other'' category included projects such as teacher 
training workshops, etc. 

Trends in State Art$ Agency Apprc: riation Levels: 

This figure represents the percentage change in appropria- 
tion level between FY87-89 based on figures available from 
the National Assembly of State Arts Agencies Le gislative 
A ppropriations Report: A Twenty- Year Perspective. 1969- 
1989. 

DER\RTMEr^ OF EDUCATION PROFILE 



Total State Expenditure on Education: 

This figure was obtained from the State Budget Officers 
Association chart of elementary and secondary education 
expenditures by state. These figures include the total of 
general funds, other state funds, and bond issues. 

Arts Education Program: 

This figure represents the amount spent on arts education by 
the department of education during the AISBEG grant 
period. In many instances, the amount that appears in this 
section is an estimate provided by the survey respondent. 
Many departments of education do not analyze costs by 
discipline area, and there is not a consistent source that has 
collected this type of information. The National Conference 
of State Legislatures is currently collecting this data for fiscal 
year 1990. 

AISBEG Program Budget: 

This figure represents the total cash amount spent on the 
AISBEG program by the Department of Education as 
stated on the AISBEG grant application or self-identified 
by the respondent. In some cases, this figure represents the 
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amount of matching funds provided by the department of 
education to the state arts agency, and estimated adnruni- 
strative costs. 

DOE Leadership: 

This section indicates whether the superintendent position 
is appointed by the governor or state board of education 
or is an elected official. This section also indicates wrhether 
the state board of education was elected or appointed by 
the governor, state legislature or a combination. This data 
wras obtained from the Council of Chief State School 
Officers Assessment Center, 1988 report and the National 
Association of State Boards of Education. 

Staffing for AISBEG: 

*Tes" indicates that additional/new staff positions were 
added to carry out AISBEG. '*No'* indicates that AISBEG 
responsibilities were assigned to existing staff" positions. 
This information yns self-identified by survey respondents. 

AiK Staff Positions: 

This information was self-identified by respondents. Before 
and after figures were only available for those states that had 
completed their AISBEG projects. For states that had not 
yet completed their AISBEG project, the After" column 
should be interpreted to mean "During.** 

AISBEG Changes 

Change Indicators: 

Respondents were asked to rate changes or potential for 
change as a result of or during the AISBEG grant period. The 
following change scale was developed: 

• A change has occurred due to AISBEG. 

• There is an actual policy statement, legislative considera- 

tion or approval that will bring about change. 

• There is discussion of change by key policy makers. 

• There has been no change during the AISBEG grant 

period. 

• It is too early in the grant period to measure. 

In many states, one or more changes had taken place prior 
to AISBEG, and as they cannot be attributed to AISBEG 
are thus not listed. For states that did not receive an on-site 
visit, this information was provided by the respondents. 
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Length: 

Number of months the planning process required. 

Committee Involvement: 

This lists the various types of planning committees convened 
during the course of the planning process. It also includes 
the number of people involved on each committee and 
frequency of meetings. This information was provided by 
the respondent, often as an estimate. 

• "Advisory" means the committee did not meet. 

• "Occasional" means the committee met once or twice at 
the end, midpoint or beginning of the AISBEG planning 
process. 

• "Regular" means the committee met more than two times, 
regularly throughout the process. 

The term "Culturally Diverse" shows the number of people 
involved in the process who were of African-American, 
Hispanic-American, Asian-Americans, and 
Native- American heritage. 

Committee Participahon: 

This describes the professional backgrounds of committee 
participants, when it could be obtained. 

Data Collection: 

If surveys or data collection tools were used to gather 
planning information, they are described in this section. 
Respondents were asked which agency(s) was responsible for 
data collection; geographic distribution of sample; and types 
of respondents. A statewide sample means that individuals 
throughout the state were interviewed. A targeted local 
sample means that individuals from one or a few geographic 
areas were included. An example of this would be if an 
agency only surveyed one school district or schools located 
within one dty or county in the state. 

Types of Local Partnerships: 

This describes the types of organizations that became 
implementation or planning partners with the state arts 
agency as a result of the AISBEG grant, as self-identified 
by the survey respondents. 
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planning & IMPLEMENIATION 


Arizona 


Alaska 


Illinois 


Florida 


Colorado 


Iowa 


Idaho 


Texas 


Kansas 


Indiana 




Kentucky 


Louisiana 




Maine 


Mississippi 




Michigan 


New Hampshire 




Minnesota 


No. Carouna 




Missouri 


Oklahoma 




Nebraska 


South Dakota 




New Jersey 


Uiah 




New York 


Vermont 




Ohio 


Washington 




So. Carouna 


West Virginia 




Tennessee 


Wyoming 




Wisconsin 
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ALASKA 



The Alaska State Council on the Arts worked together with 
the Alaska State Department of Education and Alaska Arts in Educa- 
tion — an affiliate of the national Alliance for Arts Education — to 
undertake implementation during FY 89 and 90, based on planning 
work that had been ongoing between the three since 1983. They 
convened three statewide meetings to focus on the development of 
advocacy strategies and facilitate the development of a unified plan for 
arts in education; developed a statewide Talent Bank — a resource pool 
of artists, arts educators, principals and classroom teachers interested in 
working with schools and districts on model projects; and began work 
on arts curriculum material? in traditional and contemporary native arts 
education. 
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ARIZONA 



The Arizona Commission on the Arts received a planning 
grant in FY 88, in collaboration with the Arizona Department of 
Education. Funds were expended for the following: printing and design 
of an executive summary of the findings of the first statewide survey on 
the status of arts education in Arizona public schools; a retreat culminat- 
ing in "The Oak Creek Accord,** which developed a consensus statement 
and five-year summary plan for making the arts basic to education; a 
new grants category at the commission available to education and arts 
education organizations for curriculum development projects; the 
Arizona Fme Arts Teach Cadre, in which the Department of Educa- 
tion funds in-service events in small and rural districts; and resource 
materials in the visual arts. 



* Arizona received an Innplementation Grant in FY 90, not included as a 
part of this study. 
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COLORADO 



The Colorado Council on the Arts and Humanities received 
a one-year iniplementation grant in FY 88. In conjunction with the 
Colorado Department of Education, the council held a major two-day 
conference in August 1989. The conf'^rence, entitled "The Challenge of 
Tomorrow's Citizen," brought together administrators, teachers, artists, 
pai'ents, and arts organizations. The events included workshops and a 
number of nationally known speakers. 
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FLORIDA 



The Florida Division of Cultural Affairs, in partnership with 
the State Department of Education, the Alliance for Arts Education, 
and Florida Higher Education Arts Network, received a planning grant 
in FY 90 to collabK)rate on the development of a strategic long-range 
plan. The planning process includes the development of a steering 
conGimittee, and planning meetings involving the professional arts 
educators associations and universities. The planning project goals 
include the development of an advocacy plan, curriculum development, 
and the development of an academy for teacher in-service training. 
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I DADO 



The Idaho Commission on the Arts received planning grants 
in FV 87 and FY 90. Its planning activities included surveying of school 
districts, arts organizations, and higher education, together with plan- 
ning symposiums and hearings. 
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ILLINOIS 



The Illinois Arts Council, together with the Illinois State 
Board of Education and the Illinois Alliance for Arts Education received 
a planning grant in FY 87 (extended into FY 88), and a multiyear im- 
plementation grant in FY 89. Five pilot sites vsrere selected during each 
of the two planning years, and received planning grants to develop arts 
programs. Analysis was done at the end of each year. Based on findings 
from the first pilot sites, the second yearns pilot sites focused more 
extensively on long-range planning. The implementation project in- 
cludes the establishment of a new granting program, ArtsResource, 
based on the pilots; the hiring of a staff to oversee the program; develop- 
ment of a resource center, assistance in planning and needs assessment 
to schools and districts. A steering committee, established during the 
planning phase, will continue to have oversight responsibility. 
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INDIANA 



The Indiana Arts Commission, together with the Indiana 
Department of Education, received a planning grant in FY 87 to under- 
take extensive surveying and needs assessment analysis. The two agen- 
cies entered the project based on a formal policy of Interagency Coop- 
eration that dates to 1970, Eight thousand needs assessment surveys 
were sent to educators, district administrators, local arts agencies, arts 
organizations, parent- teacher associations, legislators, and the Indiana 
Board of Education. 
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The Iowa Arts Council, together with the Department of 
Education, received a planning grant in FY 88 followed by an implem- 
entation grant in FY 89. The planning process included a needs assess- 
ment and the development of position papers on issue areas identified 
through the assessment: the papers were used as the basis for "Conver- 
gence '89,** a statewide conference. Following the development of the 
plan, the council and department created an on-going task force with 
oversight responsibility for the plan, and established seven planning 
teams under the task force umbrella. The plan calls for annual Conver- 
gence conferences; the development of a resource guide; a statewide 
computer network linking the Department of Education and the arts 
council as well as the state's education resource centers; tele-network 
conferencing to rural communities; and new written materials. In- 
sendee training workshops will be designed for teachers and school ad- 
ministrators, and curriculum guides will be printed and disseminated. 
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I KANSAS 



The Kansas Arts Commission received a planning grant in 
FY 88 for planning work undertaken cooperatively with the Kansas State 
Department of Education and the Art, Music Education and Music 
Therapy Department at the University of Kansas, and subsequently 
received a multi-year implementation grant in FY 89. A comprehensive 
needs assessment survey was distributed to all Kansas public school 
superintendents and an analysis report developed immediately prior to 
the planning phase. An in-depth study of four school districts was also 
conducted at the start of the planning work- Planning activities also 
included a survey of arts organization programming; the development of 
an art curriculum guide; the development of position papers; and a 
statewide planning conference. A statewide public awareness campaign, 
including videos and newsletters, is under way. Accessible Arts, Inc., a 
non-profit educational organization, has been contracted to product 
annual monographs on nroaking arts education accessible to disabled 
children. Other activities include the development of a resource direc- 
tory, in-service training, and school district planning grants. Starting in 
1991, an administrators' seminar w^ill be held for school district adminis- 
trators. 
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KENTUCKY 



The Kentucky Arts Council, together with the Board of 
Education and the Kentucky Alliance for Arts Education, received a 
planning grant in FY 87 and a multiyear implementation grant in FY 
88. Immediately preceding the planning phase, the Arts Council held 
regional hearings in conjunction with the development of its long-range 
plan, at which arts education was expressed as the top priority: an Aits 
Education Steering Committee was established as an outcome in 1987, 
During the planning phase, research was conducted concerning the 
status or arts education in the state, and a statewide Arts Education 
Forum was held. Seven arts education workshops, in locations through- 
out the state, were also held. In 1988, a Basic Arts Program Comnriittcc 
was formed to oversee the implementation plan. Implementation has 
included a comprehensive approach to in-service training designed 
cooperatively by the State Department of Education, Very Special Arts 
Kentucky, the Kentxicky Humanities Council and the Arts Council; and 
the creation of a Basic Arts grants program for school districts. Other 
activities include retreats and mini-conferences. 
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LOUISIANA 



The Division of the Arts and the State Department of Education 
received a planning grant in FY 88. The chief achievement of the planning 
process was the formulation of a written, multi-year plan with goals, objectives 
and action steps needed to make the arts basic to education. The Superinten- 
dent of the Department of Education appointed a statewide Superintendent's 
Task Force on Arts Education, which was responsible for the planning process. 



*Louisiana received an Implementation Grant in FY 90, not included as a part o 
this study. 
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MAINE 



The Maine Arts Commission received a planning grant In 
FY 87 and a multiyear implementation grant in FY 88, in partnership 
with the Department of Educational and Cultural Services, Division of 
Curriculum and Division of Assessment. The planning work involved 
the active participation of many organizations, including the state's 
professional arts education associations, the Maine Alliance for Arts 
Education, and the University of Maine. Planning included public 
meetings and confi;rences, assessment of needs and current status. 
Implementation has included a grants program to encourage collabora- 
tive projects between artists, cultural organizations and schools or 
districts; annual conferences; Institutes and workshops in conjunction 
with the University of Maine; a resource center; a newsletter and annual 
series of white papers; and regular conferences. 
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MICHIGAN 



The Michigan Arts Council created a consortium of five 
organizations — die Council, The Michigan Alliance for Arts Educa- 
tion, the Concerned Citizens for the Arts, the Michigan Department 
of Education, and the Michigan Association of Community Arts 
Agencies — to undertake a planning grant in FY 87, and to work coop- 
eratively on an implementation grant received in FY 89. Planning work 
included a statewide survey, and a statewide conference called "Creating 
the Vision: A New Definition of Arts Education." Implementation 
'* .eludes a local-level leadership training and planning program, 
LLEIAP (Local Leadership in Education in the Arts Program), sched- 
uled to be implemented in five communities each year. Advocacy work 
is a priority, with a planned advertising and public relations campaign. 
Also planned are new standards for pre-service training, and summer 
institutes for K-6 generalists and arts specialists. 
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MINNESOTA 



The Minnesota State Arts Board received an AISBEG 



planning grant in FY 87, followed by an implementation grant in FY 88. 
The planning work was a continuation of work done by The Partners — 
a formal coalition of the Arts Board, the Minnesota Alliance for Arts in 
Education, the Minnesota Department of Education, and the Minne- 
sota High School and Resource Center for the Arts, Planning work 
included ongoing meetings of The Partners; ten "town meetings" with 
constituent groups around the state; increased communication through 
newsletters and summary papers presented at conferences and meetings; 
and evaluation of the programs then underway. In addition, a two-day 
invitational fomm on arts education was held. Implementation has 
focused on the ACE program (Arts Curriculum Expertise), in which 
twenty school districts were selected through a competitive grants 
process to undertake cxirriculum development. In addition, one-week 
curriculum workshops have been offered, together with on-site technical 
assistance. 
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MISSISSIPPI 



The Mississippi Arts Comxnission, in collaboration with the 
State Department of Education, received a planning grant in FY 90, to 
sponsor a statewide study of the current status of arts education. The 
study is intended as a foundation for a strategic plan, and is being carried 
out by a research coordinator jointly directed by the Arts Commission, 
the Department of Education, a jointly selected arts education consult- 
ant, and a steering committee of civic and business leaders, artists, arts 
educators, and administrators. 
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MISSOURI 



In response to the receipt of its first planning grant in FY 87, 
the Missouri Arts Council formed a 44-member Missouri Arts Educa- 
tion Task Force in conjunction with the Department of Elementary and 
Secondary Education. Two surveys were developed: one for school 
principals; another for cultural organizations. An interim report was 
printed and distributed which contained survey results, a report on 
exemplary arts education programs in the state, a review of recent 
research in the field, and the task force*s recommendations for next 
steps. During the second planning grant, in FY 88, the task force met 
three times and agreed to explore three focused initiatives: advocacy, a 
statewide resource center, and higher education. The multiyear implem- 
entation project, started in FY 89, includes the establishment of a staffed 
Arts Education Task Force, which is responsible for implementing a 
community action program to make the arts basic to education in a few 
pilot sites across the state. An executive committee has been formed to 
oversee the task force office and its operations. In addition, two state- 
wide committees — on advocacy and higher education — continue to 
meet. 
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The Nebraska Arts Council, in partnership with the Ne- 
braska Department of Education and the Nebraska Alliance for Arts 
Education, received a planning grant in FY 87 and a multiyear implem- 
entation grant in FY 89. They preceded the planning year by developing 
a joint planning committee, which oversaw the project, and appointing a 
statevidde advisory conimittee, which subsequently became a permanent 
advisory organization. A statewide conference was held to kick off the 
planning, and was followed by a statewide survey of schools and arts 
organizations. Ten regional planning meetings were held, followed by 
the development of a working paper and a public policy forum. Parallel 
to this, the Department of Education, in connection vnth the Nebraska 
Art Teachers Association, developed a Getty Center for Education in 
the Arts summer institute. Implementation work included providing 
matching funds to 23 local school districts to develop and implement 
written, sequential discipline-based visual art education ciuriculum, to be 
followed by curricialum development in performance and literary arts; 
support for the summer institute, additional research and technical 
assistance to arts and education organizations; and advocacy. 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE 



The New Hampshire State Council on the Arts, together 
with the State Department of Education, received a planning grant in 
FY 89 to undertake nine field surveys of specific target groups, to gather 
baseline information on arts education in the state and to lead the devel- 
opment of planning recommendations. A steering committee was 
established. In addition, Department of Education roles, procedures, 
minimum standards and programs were reviewed to identify potential 
opportunities for progress. Statewide meetings are planned to present 
the survey results, a plan, and recommendations. 
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NEW JERSEY 



The New Jersey State Council on the Arts, in collaboration 
with the Literacy in the Arts Task Force, and the Alliance for Arts 
Education/New Jersey, received a planning grant in FY 87 followed by a 
multiyear implementation grant in FY 89. The planning process began 
with a survey of school administrators and educators, and included the 
development of an Arts Education Information Handbook, as well as a 
series of workshops in long-range planning to make the arts basic for 
professional arts educators and arts providers. Task force hearings were 
held throughout the state. Advocacy was identified as the primary 
priority, and the implementation work was designed as a multifaceted 
advocacy campaign to include publications, advertising campaigns, the 
development of television documentary and video presentations, books, 
etc. 
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NEW YORK 



The New York State Council on the Arts, together with the 
State Education Department, received planning grants in FY 87 and FY 
88, and began implementation in FY 89. The planning process in- 
cluded extensive data collection and surveying; workshops, seminars, 
state and regional conferences; and close collaboration with many groups 
including the Alliance of New York State Arts Councils, the New York 
State Art Teachers Association, and the New York Foundation on the 
Arts. Reviews were conducted of local programs, and 31 schools were 
identified as leaders in arts in education. The implementation consists 
of three models/approaches: a student testing and evaluation project 
undertaken by Bard College; teacher training and collaboration between 
teachers/schools and artists around topics of contemporary American 
culture in four Bronx alternative high schools; and a rural collaboration 
model involving teacher training and collaboration between local cultural 
organizations and the Moriah Central School in upstate Essex County. 



* New York received an Implementation Grant in FY 90, not included 
as a part of this study. 
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The North Carolina Arts Council received a planning grant 
in FY 88 in coordination with the Department of Public Instruction. 
The planning work has consisted of formalizing the partnership of the 
council and the department in overseeing the state's Basic Education 
Program, approved in 1984, In addition, three model sites, in diverse 
communities, were selected for research and planning intended to extend 
over a three-year period. Evaluation is to be done in partnership with 
the state's local arts agencies. 
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OHIO 



The Ohio Arts Council received a planning grant in FY 88, 
in conjunction with the Ohio Department of Education and the Ohio 
Alliance for Arts Education. The planning work included statewide 
public opinion surveying and assessment, and the identification of model 
sites for local community-based planning. A report, A Vision for Arts 
Education in Ohio, was developed based on the assessment and opinion 
studies. Six communities served as pilots, developing collaborative 
community and school-based or district-based plans in collaboration 
with local arts organizations and councils. A statewide meeting was 
convened for arts organizations and agencies. 
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OKLAHOMA 



The State Arts Council of Oklahoma, the State Department of 
Education and the Oklahoma Alliance for Arts Education collaborated on a 
planning grant received in FY 87. The principal objective was to conduct a 
statewide needs assessment, which was implemented by the Bureau of Govern- 
ment Research at the University of Oklahoma. A status report was developed 
based on the findings. The second major objective was to refine expected 
learned outcomes and competency requirements in the arts for students at all 
levels of instruction; a curriculum guide for the arts was published by the State 
Department of Eklucation. 
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SOUTH CAROLINA 



The South Carolina Arts Commission received a planning 
grant in FY 87, and an implementation grant in FY 88 in cooperation 
with the Department of Education. The commission organized a stale- 
wide steering committee, made up of a coalition of 56 arts education 
leaders at state and local levels. The committee divided into four sub- 
committees to conduct assessment: cuniculum content and instruction; 
teacher preparation and certification; the arts in the school day; and 
resources. The approved subcommittee recommendations were incor- 
porated into a final list of thirteen recommendations which arc the basis 
of the ABC (Arts in Basic Curriculum) Plan. In addition to its work in 
plan development, tlie steering committee also served as the focus for a 
broad advocacy coalition of arts education reform. Administration of 
the ABC Project was contracted to faculty at Winthrop College. 

The ABC Steering Committee has continued to serve as a 
leadership coalition throughout implementation. The commission con- 
tracted with the South Carolina Arts Alliance to develop a statewide 
ABC Advocacy Network, which has focused on advocacy at the state 
level Eleven ABC Model Sites were funded in 1989-90, and eight were 
given renewed funding the following year In addition, in 1989-90, 56 
pilot projects were funded through Target 2000 arts education appro- 
priations administered by the Depaxtment of Education, and 109 
projects in 199091. Furman University was av/arded a grant to design 
and implement an Arts Education Leadership Institute for teachers and 
administrators, scheduled for the summer of 1991. 
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SOUTH DAKOTA 



The South Dakota Arts Council, a division of the state's De- 
partment of Education and Cultural Affairs, received a planning grant in 
FY 89 to assess the arts courses offered and the number of arts educators 
working throughout the state; develop a pilot program; reviev^r and make 
recommendations concerning the state s Fine Arts Curriculum Guide; 
and design teacher workshops to provide in-depth training related to the 
pilot program. A task force of IS was assembled to conduct the assess- 
ment and to oversee planning undertaken by the pilot sites. Planning 
sessions were held around tlie state, one in conjunction with the Dakota 
Centennial Arts Congress, 



* South Dakota received an Implementation Grant in FY 90, not 
included as a part of this study. 
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TENNESSEE 



The Tennessee Arts Comnnission received a planning grant 
in FY 87 and a multiyear implennentation grant in FY 88, in collabora- 
tion with the State Department of Education. Immediately prior to the 
planning work, a needs assessment was sent to all the elementary 
schools, and a team of consulting teachers traveled to 85 percent of the 
schools. The planning work included the creation of an advisory com- 
mittee; the development of curriculum frameworks; the development of 
a strong Tennessee Arts Education Association; and the development of 
a Tennessee /alliance for Arts Education. In addition, three regional 
conferences on arts in education were held. Implementation included 
the establishment of an ongoing oversight gi'oup; identification of model 
school sites; in-service training; a newsletter; the development of an 
evaluation approach and evaluation research; and advocacy for teacher 
certification. 
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ERIC 



TEXAS 



The Texas Commission on the Arts received a one-year im- 
plementation grant in FY 88 to support the four components of its Arts 
Education Initiative. These are: direct funding to the Texas Education 
Agency for its Staff Development Project, an in-service training pro- 
gram for teacher trainer/facilitators in the visual arts; continuation of 
artists residencies in schools throughout Texas; assistance in the im- 
plementation of the Creative Drama Network, an in-service training 
program in creative dramatics which was a collaboration between the 
TEA and the Texas Educational Network; and a research and develop- 
ment program which employed three artists to develop a model process 
for providing training for students and teachers through the use of 
professional artists, to assist schools in complying with the state curricu- 
lum mandate to incorporate the essential elements of the fine arts into 
the basic curriculum. 
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UTAH 



The Utah Arts Council received a planning grant in FY 87 
for planning work undertaken together with the State Office of Educa- 
tion. Activities included the convening of an advisory board; reviews of 
existing AiE State Plans; presentations at state meetings; and the devel- 
opment and dissemination of school questionnaires. 
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\ /VERMONT 



The Vermont Council on the Arts, together with the De- 
partment of Education, received a planning grant in FY 88. Planning 
work included a study of existing school arts programs, and a special 
focus on issues facing rural schools in their development of arts educa- 
tion programs. Planning has also been focused on three model schools 
that will serve as "mentor" sites to other schools and educators through- 
out the state. 



* Vermont received an Implementation Grant in FY 90, not included as 
a part of this study. 
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WASHINGTON 



The Washington State Arts Commission received a planning 
grant in FY 90 to undertake a planning process in partnership with the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction and the Washington Alliance for 
Arts Education. Together, the three agencies created an Arts in Educa- 
tion Planning Task Force; five regional meetings were held; and national 
and local trends in arts in education were reviewed 
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The West Virginia Department of Culture and History 
received a planning grant in FY 88 for work undertaken together with 
the Department of Education. The planning work focused on research 
and information sharing. A steering committee was assembled and a 
project coordinator was hired to oversee the planning work The steer- 
ing committee established several study groups to report on the usage of 
arts curricula in the state's county school systems, including analysis on 
course oflferings, numbers and qualifications of arts specialists, and arts 
teacher/pupil ratios. In addition, it planned for a recognition program 
for exemplary arts programs, and studied how technology could be most 
eflfectively used for in-service training and instructional programs. 
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The Wisconsm Arts Board, together with the Department of 
Public Instruction and the Wisconsin Alliance for Arts Education, 
received a planning grant in FY 87 and an implementation grant in 
FY 88. These agencies developed a steering committee, several advisory 
councils and task forces, as well as local planning committees. Other 
agencies including the Wisconsin Library Association and the state's 
cooperative education sendee agencies were also brought into the plan- 
ning process as active participants. A statewide process of assessment 
and resource identification was undertaken. Criteria were established for 
identifying and recognizing Centers of Excellence in the Arts. Implem- 
entation is focused on resource and program development, including a 
restructuring of residencies to effectively assist teachers in meeting 
curriculum requirements; training of artists and arts educators so that 
they can more effectively work in partnership; as well as educating local 
community arts agencies and school districts as to the importance of arts 
as basic; and a multi-part advocacy campaign. 
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WYOMING 



The Wyoming Arts Council received a planning grant in FY 89 to 
work in collaboration with the Department of Education, the Wyoming Alli- 
ance for Arts Education, and the Wyoming Arts Alliance, as well as with other 
statewide arts and education organizations. Planning work has included a needs 
assessment and evaluation of existing school arts programs, a series of statewide 
conferences and workshops, and the development and convening of collaborative 
interagency planning committees. In addition, schools have been identified that 
are willing to participate as model sites. 
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American Dance Guild 
P.O. Box 254 
NORTHPORT, NY 11768 

American Symphony Orchestra League 
633 E Street, N.W. 
Washington, DC 20004 

The College Music Society 
University of Colorado 
Boulder, CO 80303 

Dance U.S.A. 
633 E Street, N.W. 
Washington, DC 20004 

Educational Theatre Association 
Kent Seidel, Director 
3368 Central Parkway 
Cincinnati, OH 45225-2392 

National Council of Fine Arts Deans 
School of Fine and Performing Arts 
Wayne State University 
Detroit, Ml 48202 

Music Educators National Conference 

John Mahlmann 
Executive Director 
1902 Association Drive 
Reston, VA 22091 

National Art Education Association 
Dr. Thomas Hatfield 
Executive Director 
1916 Association Drive 
Reston, VA 22091 

National Assembly of Local Arts Agencies 
1420 K Street, N.W., Suite 204 
Washington, DC 20005 

National Assembly of State Arts Agencies 
1010 Vermont Avenue, N.W. #920 
Washington, DC 20005 

National Association of Jazz Educators 
240 Prospect Avenue #137 
Hackensack, NJ 07601 
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Advocates for the Arts 

University of Caufornia Law School 

MonroePrice, Director 

405 North Hilgard Ave. 

Los Angeles, CA 90024 

Alliance for Arts Education 

The John F. Kennedy Center for the Performing Arts 

Washington, DC 20566 

Alliance of Independent Colleges of Art 
633 E Street, N.W. 
Washington, DC 20004 

American Alliance for Theatre and Education 

Theatre Department 

Roger L. Bedard 

Executive Secretary 

Arizona State University 

Tempe, AZ 85287-6064 

American Arts Alliance 

Anne G. Murphy, Executive Director 

424 C Street, N.E. 

Washington, DC 20002 

American Association of Museums 
1225 Eye Street. N.W. 
Washington, DC 20005 

American Council for the Arts 
1285 Avenue of the Americas 
Floor 3, Area M 
New York, NY 10019 
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National Association of Schools of Music 
1 1250 Roger Bacon Drive, Suite 5 
Reston, VA 22090 




National Band Association 
Florida State University 
Tallahassee, FL 32306 



National Endowment for the Arts 
Arts in Education Program 
1 100 Pennsylvania Ave., N.W. 
Washington, DC 20506 



National Dance Association 
Luke Kahlich 
Executive Director 
1900 Association Drive 
Reston, VA 22091 

National Guild of Community Schools of Art 
P.O. Box 8013 
Englewood, NJ 07631 

National Music Council 

45 W. 34th Street, Room 1010 

New York, NY 10018 

National Office for Arts Accreditation in Higher Education 
Samuel Hope, Executive Director 
1250 Roger Bacon Drive, Suite 21 
Reston, VA 22090 

Opera America/Education 
633 E Street, N.W. 
Washington, DC 20004 

Very Special Arts 

1331 Pennsylvania Ave., N.W. 

Washington, DC 20004 

Young Audiences/National Office 
115 East 92nd Street 
New York, NY 10028 
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The Gehy Center for Education in the Arts 

is dedicated to improving the quality and status of arts education in 
the nation's schools. Fundamental to the Center s philosophy is the 
conviction that, for art education to become a more meaningful part 
of general education, its content must be broadened to include 
instruction in the four disciplines that contribute to the creation and 
the understanding of art: art production, art history, art criticism, 
and aesthetics. The approach is known as discipline-based arts 
education (DBAE). DBAE is distinguished by its emphasis on 
written, sequential curricula that enable students to develop their 
abilities for making art, examining art, and reading and talking 
about art. The Center s activities fall into five areas: professional de- 
velopment, curriculum development, model programs, theoretical 
materials, and advocacy. 



The Kennedy Center Alliance for Arts Education 

maintains and de^/elops a partnership of individuals and organiza- 
tions through a network of committees for planning, developing, 
and promoting the arts in education at the bcal, state, regional and 
national levels. It also provides national visibility and recognition of 
arts education and of exemplary programs and people involved in the 
arts and education. 



The Lincoln Center Institute 

provides background in the arts to classroom teachers and adminis- 
trators that is designed to make them allies of the arts. It offers a 
three-week summer session conducted by teaching artists presenting 
dance, music, theatre, and film at the Juilliard School in association 
with Teachers College of Columbia University. Each participating 
school must send a minimum of three elementary and five secondary 
teachers. During the session, the teachers explore works of art that 
are performed live for them. This intensive, in-depth study is 
followed by another performance of the work and a discussion of 
their changed perceptions. Then the teachers design similar experi- 
ences for the students. After the summer session, teams of teachers 
from each participating school work with teaching-artists to plan 
their own aesthetic education programs for that school year. These 
teachers then introduce the units of study to their students using live 
performances in the school or at Lincoln Center as the focus. The 
model has been duplicated elsewhere. 




Inscription from the temple of 
Athena, Priene 334 B.a 



This book was produced entirely 
with PostScript software 
applications on a Macintosh 
computer. The typeface is 
Adobe Caslon designed by Carol 
Twombley of the Adobe staff. 

The type used for major titles 
and headings is LITHOS, also 
designed by Carol Twombley. 
Inspired by the qualities of the 
Classic Greek stone inscriptional 
lettering dating from the fifth 
century B.C., its simple, strong 
and permanent character seemed 
an appropriate choice for this 
publication. 
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